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THE RISE OF THE POTTERY INDUS- 
TRY. . (Illustrated.) By Epwin A. Bar- 
BER. Describes the beginnings of pottery- 
making in America, with figures of the 
ware, the apparatus used, etc. 


THE LOST VOLCANOES OF CONNEC- 
TICUT. (Illustrated.) By Prof. W. M. 
Davis. A description of the remains of 
volcanoes that have been discovered near 
Meriden, Conn. 


RELIGIOUS DRESS. (ILLUSTRATED.) 
By Prof. Freperick Starr. The dress 
of religious officers, of worshippers, of 
victims, of mourners, amulets and charms, 
and the religious meaning of mutilations. 


TYPE-CASTING MACHINES. (ILLUS. 
TRATED.) By P.D. Ross. An inven- 
tion that bids fair to revolutionize printing. 


THE TRAINING OF DOGS. (ILLUS. 
TRATED.) By Westey Mitts, M.D. 
A thoroughly scientific article, with pictures 
of many champion hunting-dogs. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


PrRoGRESS IN THE Lower~ ANIMALS; 
BREATHE Pure AiR; PossIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC 
Botany ; Sik Dresses aND ErcutT Hours’ 
Worx; Dust; Sketcu oF Menpeveer (with 
portrait). 

Eprroriats; MisceLLany; Boox Notices; Notes. 





50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. An Autobiography, 
by Jutas Breton. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Edition de Luxe, with 
ogee, seenty. plates, oe, woe oi poem. Gilt mes = 

. um cover, stam in with s design. 
iinsited to 500 copies, numbered. Royal 8vo. re ass 
Among the paintings which have been reproduced in this volume are *‘ The First 

Communion,’’ ** Evening at Finistere,’’ “ A Pardon, Brittany,’’ ‘‘ Calling the Glean- 

ers, qe The Colza-Gatherers,”’ ** The Last Ray,” “ Going to the Fields,” and “* St. 

John’s Eve.” In addition to the pictures which are in the galleries of American am- 

ateurs, the publishers have reproduced ples of the artist’s work which are in 

France and England. The reproductions are by the gelatin process, printed uw 

India paper, and mounted by hand. Inasmuch as the edition is strictly limited, it is 

essential that intending subscribers should send in their orders as soon as possible. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF . 
THE STORY OF MY HOUSE. By Georce H. Ett- 


WANGER, author of “* The Garden’s Story.” With an etched frontispiece, and 
numerous head and tail pieces. dition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, num- 
bered. On hand-made Holland paper, with uncut edges, gilt top. Crown 8vo. 
Half cloth, $6.00. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE STORY OF COLETTE. From the French of 


** La Neuvaine de Colette.”” A new, large-paper edition. With 36 illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.50. t 
The great popularity which this book has attained in its smaller form has led the 
publishers to e an illustrated edition, with original drawings by Jean Claude, both 
vignette and full-page. 
“* Colette is French and the story is French, ani both are e ingly pretty. The 
story is as pure and refreshing as the innocent yet sighing gayety of Colette's life.’”’"— 
Providence Fournai. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-78. By Lapy Dur- 
FERIN, author of ‘‘ Our Vice-Regal Life in India.” Extracts from letters home 
written while Dufferin was Governor-General of Canada. With Portrait, 
Map, and Illustrations from sketches by Lord Dufferin. ramo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The charming pictures of outdoor life in Canada here presented will be sure to in- 
terest many readers. Lady Dufferin gives an entertaining description of the various 
social and civic functions in which she took part with the Governor-General, and she 
also describes her salmon-fishing and camping trips. 


THE CAUSE OF AN ICE AGE. By Sir Rospert 
Batt, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, author of ** Starland.” The 
first volume in the Mopsan Science Seriss, edited by Sir Joun Luspock. 
tamo. Cloth, $1.00. 





The works to be comprised in this series are primarily not for the student, nor for 
the young, but for the educated layman who needs to know the present state and re- 
sult of scientific investigation, and who has neither time nor inclination te become a 
specialist on the subject which arouses his interest. 


Other volumes in preparation are : 


THE HORSE: A Study in Natural History. By WiLuiAM H. 
Fiower, C.B., Director of th: British Natural History Museum. 


THE OAK: A Studyin Botany. By H. MARSHALL WARD, F.R.S. 
THE TRAGEDY OF IDA NOBLE. By W. Crark 


Russet, author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ** The Mystery of the Ocean 
co etc. No. 8a, Town and Country Library, 1ramo. 
1.00. 
This is one of the best of the works of this author, so well-known as a popular 
writer of sea stories. The adventures are narrated with a vividness and animation 
that hold the :eader’s close attention from the first page to the end of the volumes. 


A WIDOWER INDEED. By Ruopa BrovucurTon and 
Exizasetu Bistanp. No. 84, Town and Country Library. x12mo. Paper, soc. ; 
cloth, $1 00. 

A story of modern society which begins in an English university town. Written 

by one of the most popular of English novelists, whose work is supplemented by a 

brilliant American collaborator. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


By the Author of ** Gallegher.” 


Stories for Boys. 
By RicHARD HARDING Davis. _ Illustrated. 
I2mo. $1.00 





Mr. Davis’ S new ‘book has obtained immediate favor, 
and a of ion that assures for it a 
foremost position <e the leading books of the year, 
The followirg, selected from many favorable notices, 
will serve to represent the universal expression of 
approval which has greeted tte volume. 

“It will be astonishing, indeed, if youths of all azes 
are not fascinated with the stories. Mr. Davis knows 
infallibly what will int his ders.”’— Boston 
Beacon. 


“ They are of manly sport and adventure, and, while 
of absorbing interest to any boy, will at the same time 
inspire him with manliness, high ideals, and courage.’” 
—Boston Times. 


“Crisp in style and animated in incident. For a 
wholesome, hearty boy we can fancy no more entertain 
ing volume.” — Newark Advertiser. 

“Of intense interest. It will be very popular with 
all boys.”’—Detroit Tribune. 


Among the Camps. 


Or Young People’s Stories of the War. By 
Msg gh NELSON PAGE, Illustrated. Square 
8vo, $1 
In this volume Mr. P. has told Virginia 

Stories of the war, which will touch the teers of every 

reader, young or old, and which will rival the author's. 

“ Two Little Confederates” in popularity. 


Children’s Stories in English 


Literature. 


From Shakespeare to Tennyson. By HEnrt- 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Uniform with 
From Taliesin to Shakespeare, already 
Fogo 5 Each 12mo, $1.25. 

Wright has endeared herself to a host of 

ABS. = by her stories of history and science. but she 

has never produced a book so thoroughly fascinating as 

this.” — Boston Beacon. 


The Boy Settlers. 


A Story of Early Times in Kansas. By Noan 
- Brooks. Illustrated by W. L. Rocers. 
I2mo, $1.25. 

“A volume that all spirited boys will admire. Its 
descriptions of frontier life are accurate and exciting. 
The illustrations add to the entertaining and instructive 
text.” — Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 


A New Mexico David. 


And Other Stories and Sketches of the South- 
west. By CHARLES F. Lummis. Illustrated. 
I2mo, $1.25, 


“A pleasant volume of short stories, fu'l of stirri 
a ‘dee and powerfully written.” —Congre, valiel” 


gationalist. 
Lyra Heroica. 


A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and ar- 
ranged by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
mt, ry ol dered bo 
by H rendere S a se th 

i y appreciate It is a noble, Sin 

Seas vaveller. 


New Books by G. A. Henty. 


Tuer DASH FoR KHARTOUM: a Tale of the 
Nile.—REDSKIN AND Cowsoy: a Tale of 
the Western Plains. —Hg_p Fast ror Enc- 
LAND: a Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar. 
Each illustrated. 12mo, $1.50, 

“Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest.” —Lemden 


Academy. 
Pilots of Pomona. 


A Story of the Orkney Islands. RoBERT 
LEIGHTON. Illustrated. r12mo, $1.50. 
«His plot is original and the whole st full of 

ensleamant and enthusiasm. The volume will be very 

popular.” —Boston Herald. 





*,*Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Literature 
‘‘My Threescore Years and Ten” * 

Ports Go TO ITALY to sun themselves; sculptors, to ripen. 
The former—a class of intellectual lizards—frolic in the 
sunshine, lie around the Baths of Caracalla, look from Casa 
Guidi windows, amble by moonlight through spectral Venice 
on that spectre-horse the gondola, get bronze and blood 
from the atmospheric and poetical quarries of Sorrento, or 
dwell in the haunts of the Barberini whose bees have long 
since ceased tobuzz. The results of this delicious indolence 
and sweet Italian air are ‘The Cenci,’ ‘ Asolando,’ ‘ Beppo,’ 
and a swarm of singing immortalities that the world will 
never let die. 
borious class—carry their germs of genius to Florence or 
Rome and there, in immortal nurseries, feed them on the 
food of the gods, quicken them into greenness and vividness, 
fertilize with the precious phosphates of the spot, and when 
the germ has grown, budded and bloomed, send the fruit 
across the seas in mighty statue and dainty medallion. But 
this is not all: The sculptors get garrulous and write in 
their sunny old age books aglow with sunny memories of a 
sunny land. Italy pricks them into speech, goads them on 
to talk of her beauty and her delight, turns all their 
thoughts to gold as her bright presence glimmers before the 
imagination; and lo! such pleasant books as Story’s or 
Ball’s emerge from the unknown and bind us anew to the 
beautiful land of poetry and sculpture. 

Mr. Ball disarms criticism at once by the title of his 
memoirs. Who could find it in his heart to be critical or 
bitter or ironical towards ‘Threescore Years and Ten ’— 
especially towards an old age so joyous, wholesome and 
childlike as this? Therefore Mr. Ball may ramble on as he 
pleases in all manner of delightful inconsistency and incon- 
sequence, ‘ going back’ on himself here and there, entang- 
ling himself and his reader in his dates and retrospects: we 
shall not carp at his literary methods or innocent conceit. 
The autobiography gambols like a child over a period of 
seventy years, filled with work and achievement, with strug- 
gle and success, with light and shade, and now rests in that 
sweet chiaroscuro of old age that is rich with the lights of 
Rembrandt and the tenderness of Sir Joshua. Out of this 
looks a benign, smiling’ physiognomy, half humorous, half 
sad, enriched with illuminations that no Rembrandt or Sir 
Joshua could invent. His is a case of versatility quite as 
remarkable as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’s. He began life 
with a beautiful soprano voice that gradually deepened into 
a basso capable of rendering ‘ Elijah.’ As a‘ Museum boy,’ 
who swept floors and cleaned pictures, he began to mend 
mechanical figures and cut silhouettes. From cleaning pict- 
ures he began to imitate them as a pastime, and gradually 
took to miniature-painting, rented a studio, and began to 
paint on ivory and porcelain. From this to canvas and 
half-length was but a step, and he developed rapidly into a 
capital portrait-painter, as one sees from the lovely portrait 
of his mother engraved for this book. Next, a love-story 
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interrupts his art studies, and to quell sad thoughts he picks 
up a piece of clay, fingers and models, becomes interested, 
entranced! His head and statuette of Webster, attracting 
wide attention just as the great orator dies, are the result, 
Palette and color-box are dropped, and the new sculptor is 
successfully launched. 

Next we hear of him with an accomplished Boston wife 
in Florence, murdering the King’s Italian, meeting Powers 
‘and the Brownings, on friendly terms with Dupré and Joel 
Hart, executing commissions for rich American nomads 
who ‘drop in’ at the studio and are delighted with the ar- 
tist’s vivid and picturesque work. From this time visits to 
America and commissions for new works succeed each other 
rapidly; till at last the sculptor’s crowning achievements— . 
the Emancipation Group at Washington, and the colossal 
Washington at Boston—are set up. Thus, musician, pain- 
ter, sculptor, and, one may add, poet, were all coiled up in 
the quaint ‘Museum boy’ who, like Powers at Cincinnati, 
began life himself as a piece of ‘wax-work’ and admitted 
visitors to see the ‘ midgits’! All this is told with charm- 
ing naiveté and with no suspicion of impropriety. The 
pages are full of valentines and frolicsome verses scribbled 
off opportunely and inopportunely to wife and child and 
contemporary. The heart of a boy beats in this gay old 
man whose simple trust in God and good spirits make sun- 
shine of many a dark corner of his life. New York pos- 
sesses his colossus of Webster: but his cor cordum is in this 
book. We have marked many things for quotation, but a 
few must suffice. 

Before I was a dozen years old, I had become quite expert at 
making flutes of ‘cane-pole’ or bamboo, to say nothing of my 
pumpkin-vine clarjonets. Let me here observe that people who are 
not musical have no idea of the improvisional or temporary musical 
capabilities of these humble materials : the voice of the pumpkin- 
vine, I must admit, is somewhat. harsh, but not much more so than 
the bagpipe ; and in the hands of one who possesses a correct ear 
and some practical experience, it can be converted into an instru- 
ment not to be despised. Were I to be cast away on a desert is- 
land that grew pumpkins, I am confident I could while away many 


_a lonely hour in breathing through their leaf-stems the simple 


melodies of other days ; and a humble joint of bamboo would be a 
godsend such as Robinson Crusoe never dreamed of. 


On page thirty-six he speaks of a peculiar and interesting 
faculty that he possesses—the stereoscopic power of vision. 

All children are able from their infancy to turn their eyes in 
towards their noses or look ‘squint-eyed,’ but they cannot turn 
them out while looking at a near object. I did it once uncon- 
sciously, when a child, with the most fascinating effect. I was 
standing in church, looking intently at a carpet under my feet, 
being pleased with its small, regular figure, when of a sudden the 
floor seemed to drop to a distance of a yard or more, leaving me 
suspended in the air. Of course so startling an effect brought the 
focus of my eyes immediately back to the surface of the carpet, 
when the vision vanished, not to be recalled again till I was thirty- 
five years old. In the meantime the stereoscope had been invented. 
Now, the lenses of a stereoscope help the eyes to assume the posi- 
tion above described, enabling them to see two pictures in one, 
with that marvellous effect with which we are all familiar. From 
that time, you may be assured, the windows where stereoscopic 
pictures were displayed were most attractive to me. 


Jenny Lind’s beautiful singing of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ 
really awoke the slumbering sculptor-talent in him. 

The next day I collected all the photographs I could find, 
and began a little bust of her, which when finished was pronounced 
a wonderful success, and was my first work in Sculpture to go out 
into the world; and fora time I could not produce the plaster 
copies fast enough to Supply the demand for them. But soon an 
Italian pirate in New York got possession of one of them, and re- 
lieved me from further anxiety by flooding the market at starvation 
prices." * * * 

My old friend Francis Alexander, with his wife and daughter 
(Ruskin’s ‘ Francesca’), were living in Florence then, and received 
us very warmly, and made my first birthday in Italy pass mos 
pleasantly by inviting us to dinner and afterwards to a delightful 
drive. I think it was on that same occasion that the daughter 
‘Francesca’ began a pen-and-ink drawing of Mrs. Ball as Saint 
Cecilia which she finished at another sitting. Even at that early 
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day-she drew exquisitely, Working every day in the churches and 
cloisters under her father’s guidance, she acquired a style as pure 
and simple as that of the old masters themselves. * * * She 
is still living with her mother here in Florence, devoting her time 
and talents to charity, principally among the poor contadinz, who 
little less than worship her as a Saint. 


And then there are delightful meetings with Liszt, disa- 
greeable ones with Gen. Grant, funny meetings with 
Americans who think Michelangelo is still alive (as he is, 


in one sense !), and so on, to the end of a full and charming 
book. 





Alfred Austin’s ‘“‘ Poetical Works” * 

A FEW MONTHS AGO a volume of ‘ English Lyrics,’ by 
Mr. Alfred Austin, appeared, edited by Mr. William Wat- 
son, who, in an introduction, strongly urged Mr. Austin’s fit- 
mess to become Poet Laureate of England when the time 
should come for choosing Lord Tennyson’s successor. A 
new edition of Mr. Austin’s works in six uniform volumes 
has recently been published, and those who are interested to 
know the worth of his poetical credentials may consult either 
or all of the following:—‘ The Tower of Babel,’ ‘ Prince 
Lucifer,’ ‘Savonarola,’ ‘The Human Tragedy,’ ‘ Narrative 
Poems’ and ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ each of the first four being a 
long dramatic poem written in rather a perfunctory style of 
blank-verse and quite devoid of anything like inspiration. 
A more agreeable impression of Mr.. Austin’s verse is to be 
had from the two other volumes containing his narrative 
and lyrical poems. In these there is to be found something 
of fancy, of sentiment, and of simple melodiousness, which 
pleases and, to a certain extent, makes up for the lacking 
qualities of imagination, thought and inspiration. But how 
the writer of that noteworthy little volume, ‘Wordsworth’s 
Grave, and Other Poems,’ could have persuaded himself to 
believe that Mr. Austin’s genius was of such a high order 
we are at loss to understand; for in the ‘Lyrical Poems’ 
from which Mr. Watson made his selection for ‘ English 
Lyrics ’ there is nothing upon which to found such a belief. 

The verse in both collections of shorter poems is singu- 
larly ordinary. Among the narrative pieces ‘ Love’s Widow- 
hood’ is perhaps the least so; and among the lyrical pieces 
there are perhaps a dozen, including some of the sonnets, 
which are possessed of a pleasing charm of description as 
well as having a definite musical quality. In ‘A Defence of 
English Spring’ we find this pretty reference to wood- 
anemones :— 

Shells flung far and wide 
By Winter’s now fast-ebbing tide, 
In language called, for him who sees 
But grossly, wood-anemones. 
But compared with the exquisite and delicate descriptions 
of flowers in Miss Thomas’s poems, how far short this pas- 
sage falls in grace and beauty! The songs ‘When Runnels 
Began to Leap and Sing,’ “The Spring-time,’ and ‘ The 
Lover's Song’ are gay and light, and one can imagine their 
being very pretty with musical settings. Of the sonnets, 
here is one called ‘Gleaners of Fame ’:— 
Hearken not, friend, for the resounding din 
That did the Poet’s verses once acclaim : 
We are but gleaners in the field of fame, 
Whence the main harvest hath been gathered in. 
The sheaves of glory you are fain to win, 
Long since were stored round many a household name, 
The reapers of the Past, who timely came, 
And brought to end what none can now begin. 
Yet in the stubbles of renown, ’tis right 
‘To stoop and gather the remaining ears, 
And carry homeward in the waning light 
What hath been left us by our happier peers ; 
So that, befall what may, we be not quite 
¥Famished of honor in the far-off years. 
The interpretation of this sonnet seem to be, ‘I have noth- 
ing ‘to say, but I hope the world will be glad to hear me say 
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so well my nothings.’ This theme occurs frequently in the 
‘Lyrical Poems,’ as if Mr. Austin were apologizing for being 
a poet. We excuse him. He writes smoothly at times, but 
when it comes to setting him up as a candidate for the 
Laureateship there isn’t much in these half-dozen books for 
him to stand on. Of possible Laureates we have three in the 
field: Mr. Austin, Mr. Lewis Morris, and Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold. There will be but one pair of poet’s sandals to put 
on, and as we all know ‘three of a kind’ beat even two. 
The result is not pleasant to contemplate. 





‘Mr. Krehbiel’s Wagner Studies* 

THE ‘INNER BROTHERHOOD’ of music is comparatively 
small, and always will be, so long as literary workers fail 
to recognize music as a necessary factor in general culture. 
The tpyical literary man admires, respects and strives to un- 
derstand painting, sculpture, architecture, even decoration; 
but he stands aloof from music and looks upon it as a thing 
to be comprehended only by those who have delved in the 
forbidding mysteries of canon, counterpoint and fugue. 
This attitude of the literary worker, naturally enough imi- 
tated by those who look to him for direction in the paths of 
culture, goes far toward accounting for the undeniable fact 
that only an inconsiderable part of any metropolitan com- 
munity hears music with intelligent appreciation. 

The literary worker and his followers have been strength- 
ened in their feeling toward music by the indefensible atti- 
tude of certain musical enthusiasts who fondly fancy that 
they are enlightened Wagnerites. These have put them- 
selves on record (by their practice) as holding that the 
musico-dramatic system of Richard Wagner is nothing more 
or less than an ingenious musical puzzle, consisting of frag- 
mentary phrases, each possessed of an abitrary title locked 
in the composer’s breast, and all joined together in a com- 
pact mass. To be a real, ineffable Wagnerite, with ‘a crus 
ansata and half a dozen swastikas, and a Triple Tau to his 
name,’ a man would have to be able to take the puzzle apart 
and name each of thefragments. The adorers of the genius 
of Bayreuth not being mind-readers, one Hans von Wol- 
zogen appointed himself high-priest of the mysteries and 
prepared a solution of the thematic puzzle, which became 
the guide to the ineffable Wagnerite heaven, 

And now comes Mr. Krehbiel, who all along has been 
basking in the smiles of the ineffables, and clearly proves 
that this is not the Wagner system atall. If this able critic’s 
book is read, as it ought to be, by misguided memorizers of 
thematic catalogues, they will learn at once that they are 
ignoring the emotional influence of Wagner’s music, and 
feeding their inner natures upon an intellectual pabulum, 
which ought to be only an added gratification, like fruit 
after dinner. Mr. Krehbiel has shown that Wagner's dest 
motiven—at any rate, many of them—are among the purést 
and highest expressions of emotion in all music, being 
evolved with every evidence of design from the mood un- 
derlying the text or the action. Indeed the indissoluble in- 
terdependence of text and music in the perfect type of lyric 
drama has never been more beautifully demonstrated than 
it has in this book. Moreover, the author has shown with 
much clearness the antiquity of the human craving for a 
music-drama, and has traced briefly the history of the cease- 
less contest between that desire and the glitter of false art, 
backed by the influence of brilliant singers. In short, Mr. 
Krehbiel has gone to the esthetic and historical basis of the 
Wagner system and has shown not only what it is, but why 
it is, 

In taking up for special examination the dramas produced 
by Wagner after his system had become a concrete thing 
Mr. Krehbiel has followed out the broad, philosophical line 
of thought of his opening chapter on the prototypes and 
elements of the Wagneriandrama. He has considered both 
text and music in the light of the highest criticism, and has 
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exposed certain errors of Wagner with a judicial calnaness 
which he preserves in his commendation of merits. In 
short, this book is at once a commentary and an explana- 
tion, ‘and as such it is the best study of Wagner with which 
we are acquainted. Further recommendations to favor are 
its brevity and its clear, vigorous style. It is a book not 
only for the music-lover, but for all who wish to be in- 
formed as to the tendency of one great and influential 
branch of modern art, the lyric drama. 





The New England Sabbath* 


WE Fear this book will not be bought by Sabbath Asso- 
ciations for circulation as a tract in favor of more stringent 
religious observance of the first day of the week. It is too 
entertaining to be classed as edifying reading, though it will 
doubtless grace the shelves of many a Sunday school library. 
The same enthusiasm which the author has brought to the 
exploitation of New England china and bric-d-brac, has in- 
formed the making of this book. One half suspects that she 
has spent more time in garrets and in libraries among dust- 
topped books than in church. Nevertheless, she knows 
what modern meeting-houses are, as well as the old houses 
{or rather barns) of worship now standing in decay among 
lichen-eaten tombs. 

The author does not, however, allow us to grow too som- 
bre, nor does she touch the tear-duct too often. Her idea 
is fun and a good time for herself and her readers. She 
tells of the old-fashioned church, both in the scriptural and 
modern sense, the congregation and the edifice. She knows 
too well that, in Congregational lingo, a meeting-house can 
never be a ‘church. * Yet she does not treat of the spirit, 
the real thing in Puritanism: it is only of the outward, the 
transitory, the seen, that she writes. The things potential, 
unseen, eternal, as grand to-day and forever.as during that 
great sixteenth-century movement of the humana mind. to- 
wards freedom, she touches not, or at most gives only hints 
of it. Zhose, spite of Matthew Arnold, or any other literary 
oF critical scoffer, are not to be trifled with, and are not trifled 
with by this author. She loves and admires even while she 
enjoys the fun and bids us also enjoy it. We are not even 
certain that she discriminates in her own mind between the 
tempered sweetness and toleration of the Pilgrim and the 
over-sternness and disguised high churchism of the Puritan. 
She tells, not out of fancy but from abundant documentary 
fact, of the edifice, the summoning conch, the pew, the seats, 
the tithing-man, the arctic temperature and the homiletical 
longitude. The deacon, the Psalm-book in its stone-age of 
poetry, the alleged music, vocal, nasal and instrumental, the 
minister and the congregation—all are photographed for us, 
by an artist who loves grouping and color, and who would 
make realism fascinating. After all, when one has read the 
story, he does not find the Puritans of New England very 
different from the Puritans in other colonies. As fierce 
Protestants, hating the beautiful things of the fatherlands in 
Europe, not from any inherent love of ugliness, but because 
these seemed associated hopelessly with despotism in Church 
and State, most of the early Huguenots, Scotch, Irish, Ger- 
mans and Hollanders were astonishingly like the New Eng- 
landers. In virtues and vices American Puritans were 
brothers, and in our age it is the children of these very 
Puritans of the Northern, Middle and Southern States who 
most numerously flock to Europe to enjoy in cathedral and 
picture-gallery the art their ancestors once, for good reason, 
detested. One of the most interesting chapters in this book, 
which varies a certain monotony of substance and aspect, is 
that numbered XIV., which shows the profound influence 
of the Huguenots in mellowing and tempering the seven- 
teenth-century Yankee into the charming and cultivated 
New Englander of to-day. Mrs. Earle’s fresh and valuable 
book on an old subject is bound to win delighted readers in 
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that larger and no worse New England that now stretches 
from Eastport to Tacoma. 


Dr. Webb's “ California and Alaska” * 

THERE Is absolutely nothing in this account of Cali- 
fornia and Alaska that has not been said—and better said— 
a dozen times before; and yet the account is so modest and 
unpretending that it has a certain pleasantness of its own 
and has even reached a second edition. A party of Sybar- 
ites get together in busy idleness and conclude that they 
would like to see the great West in the happy springtime : 
presto! a luxurious private tale of Pullmans is linked to- 
gether, magnificently furnished and equipped, and the mar- 
vellous anaconda goes flying and whirling out of the Grand 
Central Station at 42d Street, out over the prairies, through 
the cafions, up the mountain sides and down the valleys, 
carrying the fortunate twelve with a corps of engineers, con- 
ductors, machinists, cooks, maids, a dining and sleeping car, 
a library, music-room, etc., etc, Stations fly open like 
magic; all the rails are cleared; all the switches are spiked; 
engines, simple and consolidated, wait at every point to hurry 
on the speeding travellers; division superintendents and 
presidents of local railways wait hat in hand to welcome 
(rather obsequiously) the pilgrims; and a Pinkerton de- 
tective goes along to keep off the bugaboos and cowboys. 
Could anything be more ‘ideal’? To be a millionaire and 
travel 500 miles a day and journey in one’s own Pullman 
wherever one wishes to go—to California, Alaska, Araby the 
Blest,—and come home and write about it in an éditien de 
luxe at $25! Interjectionscan go no further. All this, too, 
in two or three months. The railroad magnate peeps out 
in every page, more particularly in the record of ‘runs’ 
made in this or that twenty-four hours. There is absolutely 
not a leisurely breath drawn till the party reaches beautiful 
Monterey, where they spend two weeks. 

What is the good of all this centipede-race? Must it not 
be a terrible strain on the nerves? The anxiety to reach 
this or that point before a certain date, the complex and 
immeasurable vibration of the cars, the danger of dashing 
into an open switch or a herd of cattle, the wear and tear of 
the poor brain confused and racked by innumerable impres- 
sions, the jumble of multitudinous scenes ‘telescoping’ 
into or swallowing each other like fabulous snakes—who 
can come out of all this with unwrecked digestion, undis- 
turbed tranquility, laughing, good-humored, and jolly? Why 
—Dr. Webb and his friends! They no sooner get to San 
Francisco than they dart up to Shasta and Portland and the 
Columbia. Thence another dart down to Montana and St. 
Paul, seeing nothing but winged telegraph-poles and flying 
‘Buttes,’ Then up to Winnipeg, and a mighty sweep round 
over the Rockies to Victoria and Vancouver, and a flash 
and a dash through Alaskan waters and the mazy archi- 
pelago. And why allthis hurry? Oh, business, business ! 
* Business ’ will not let men, much less millionaires, rest, eat, 
or sleep. Some beautiful photographic views remind the 
travellers and readers of what they have seen and read, and 
it’s all printed on beautiful paper. One envies the wealth 
that can indulge in such precious opportunities,—without 
envying the result. 





‘*Blanche, Lady Falaise.” + 

Mr. SHortTHOUsE is nothing if not original. There is a 
vein of mysticism running through all that he does, an ele- 
ment of something strange, often weird and incomprehensi- 
ble to the practical mind. The work is polished, dignified 
and refined, the diction is good, and the style admirable. 
He is a true lover of nature, and his descriptions of all that 
pertaias to her and the fascination she has for him are thor- 
oughly enjoyable. And yet one has to be in a peculiar mood 
for Shorthouse. Especially is this the case with regard to 
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* The Countess Eve,’ that exquisite bit of classic prose, so 
intangible and belonging so entirely to the realm of the 
ideal that it seems in retrospect to have been a vision float- 
ing through the brain and not agenuinecreation, ‘ Blanche, 
Lady Falaise ’ is no exception to the rest, and it is just pos- 
sible that the mood for enjoying it may never come to any 
one. . Men will vote Lord Falaise a fool, women will say the 
same of Lady Falaise. The motive is a powerful one 
and has been powerfully handled; as an experiment it can- 
not fail to be interesting whether success or failure attends 
it. It is difficult to predicate anything but disaster for it, 
however; strong it may be, impossible it certainly is in the 
sense that it can never awaken that sympathy which an au- 
thor craves above everything else. 

Blanche, Lady Falaise is the daughter of a country cler- 
gyman, a regal looking woman whose temperament and 
whose foreign education totally unfit her for the quiet, un- 
eventful life she leads in her father’s lonely parish. She is 
too young to know how comfortable she is and how happy 
she ought to be. She wants something to do, a mission in life, 
longs to reform, to purify and to ennoble the whole of suf- 
fering humanity. Lord Falaise is her father’s pupil and her 
devoted lover, an honest, high-minded gentleman, but stupid 
in all the traditions of a race descended from the Conqueror, 
and too well off in this world’s goods to appeal to the imagina- 
tion of such a woman. She throws herself with her whole 
heart into the aims and purposes .of a young clergyman, a 
missionary in the slums of London, who comes into the 
neighborhood to preach for her father. She becomes en- 
gaged to him and from that moment she looks upon her life 
as complete; she is to be one with him and to share in the 
work of regenerating mankind. He isaliar and a hypocrite, 
utterly unworthy of the woman who adores him, and he jilts 
her in the most heartless manner to marry a woman with 
money, claiming that it is necessary to his success in his 
work. The impossibility of the motive begins here. Blanche 
marries Lord Falaise, who proves to be the best, truest and 
most devoted of husbands. And yet this woman has only 
an affectionate regard for the man who indulges her vagaries 
to the end without an impatient word, and continues to 
adore the beast who has become a drunkard, a gambler and 
at last a common thief. Through some strange process of 
reasoning she holds herself responsible for his sin, and in- 
sists that she lured him on to his destruction. She dies a 
broken-hearted woman, and her death is supposed to expi- 
ate his fault; he is a changed man from that moment. 
Shorthouse says in his introduction: ‘ The human story to be 
worth the telling must give the reader something he did not 
possess before. There is therefore in true art no such thing 
as realism, for it is just this quality of the hitherto ungrasped 
which is the ideal, and which alone. gives to art any raison 
@étre.” Perhaps the reason in Blanche’s conduct may be 
found here. 





Theological and Religious Literature 

THE ‘CONCISE DICTIONARY of Religious Knowledge and Ga- 
zetteer,’ edited by the Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A., assisted 
by the Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., and the Rev. F. H. Foster, 
Ph.D..,is, we believe, the best work of reference in its line. Its = ps is 
to give, in concise shape, information on subjects Biblical and 
ecclesiastical, archeological and historical. The principal subjects 
falling into this comprehensive scheme have been kept as much as 
possible together, thus allowing of their being treated by the most 
competent hands. Of these leading articles we would call atten- 
tion to those on Corea and Japan, by Dr. William Elliot Griffis ; on 
China and her sacred books, by Prof. W. R. Martin; on Assyriology, 
by Prof. Francis Brown, D.D.; on John Huss and the Hussites, by 
Rev. Prof. J. Taylor Hamilton ; and the articles on Hymnology, Mo- 
hammed and Palestine. This second edition of the work is enriched 
by the addition of a gazetteer, which, being at all points up to date, 
will be a great acquisition to students of the Bible and of Biblical 
literature. The maps, specially prepared for the work, embody the 
many, important results of recent research which have made old 
maps of Palestine, Egypt and Mesopotamia almost useless. They 
include a comprehensive map of Scripture lands from Parthia west 
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to Sardinia, with four vignette maps of Palestine at various epochs, 
from the first division among the tribes to the Roman division after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. A large topographical map of Pales- 
tine gives in vignette an enlarged map of the vicinity of the Holy 
City and a plan. Two maps of the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, during the first three Crusades and after the fourth, 
show the great political changes that took place during that period, 
especially in the Levant. One, of the ‘ Church Provinces of Middle 
Europe’ about 1500 A. D. is § pest useful in tracing the eccle- 
siastical history of France and Germany; and a map of the distribu- 
tion of Protestant and Roman Catholic congregations at about 1550 
A.D. is of the greatest interest to students of the Reformation. 
These maps, with the new topographical and geographical informa- 
tion in the body of the work, should almost double its usefulness, 
and make it, as we have said above, the best of its kind. ($3.50 
Christian Literature Co.) ‘ 





THOSE WHO ENJOY the study of Christianity as interpreted and 
expressed in graphic or monumental symbols, will welcome a fresh 
addition to the library of works on this subject. Mr. F. Edward 
Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. The author has already written ably and 
acceptably on the kindred subjects of heraldry, ornamental art and 
floral design. In eleven chapters, with appendix and index and 
abundant pictorial illustration, Mr. Hulme luminously opens the 
subject of ‘ The History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism in 
Christian Art.’ The meaning of colors and numbers, the method 
of representing the Trinity, Christ, the cross, the symbols of the 
Church, the use of mythological and real animals, and the man- 
ner and processes of the artists in oil, glass and metals, are all ex- 
ploited with fulness and mastery. Our chief criticism is that 
the author’s point of view is too much that of a member of 
the Church of England, and that the treasures of symbolic art in 
Teutonic and Sclavic Christendom are almost wholly ignored. Nev- 
ertheless the work will help all who are interested in Christian art 
and the appropriate decoration of the church edifice and its fur- 
nishings. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





IN ‘BURIED CITIES and Bible Countries,’ by George St. Clair, 
we have a volume which, in style and quality, ranks somewhat 
above the average of works of similar purport. Unlike many books. 
that ambitiously attempt to ‘ verify the Bible’ or to show the har-- 
mony of Scripture with both archeology and popular orthodoxy, 
this work seems free from marks of haste. It is a calm survey of 
all the facts, for Mr. St. Clair is not only a member of the Societ 
of Biblical Archeology, but has for ten years lectured for the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. In five agreeably written chapters he 
treats of ‘Egypt and the Bible,’ ‘ Palestine Exploration,’ ‘ Jerusa- 
lem,’ ‘Gospel History in the Light of Palestine Exploration’ and: 
‘ Mesopotamia and the Bible.” His pages are liberally illustrated 
by pictures made from photographs selected from the great store 
of negatives brought home by excavators and surveyors from the 
Orient. At the end of every chapter the author gives credit to. 
those authors from whom his statements have been compiled, with 
references to the original monographs, We know of no more in- 
teresting book on this general subject, for here is the pith of the 
whole matter brought down to date in very agreeable form. The- 
author adds a chapter on the vandalism of both the Orientals and 
Occidentals which is daily turning the ancient monuments into rub- 
bish or mutilated fragments. The book—a handsome octavo—has 
no index. ($2. T. Whittaker.) 


‘WHITE SLAVES; or, The Oppression of the Worthy Poor’ is. 
a series of sermons by the Rev. Louis A. Banks of Boston, and re- 
lating chiefly to the poor of that city. The book is decidedly sen- 
sational in tone, and for that reason is less fitted to do good than it 
otherwise might have been. A considerable portion of it is devoted 
to an account of the ‘ sweating ’ system as practiced in Boston, and 
many sad pictures of the lives of sewing women are laid before the- 
reader. The ‘sweater’ takes garments to be sewed from the great 
clothing houses, and distributes the work among those women and: 
girls that can be got to do it for the smallest pay, and there is un- 
doubtedly a good deal of suffering among the persons thus em- 
ployed. One of Mr. Banks’s critics, however, affirms that the wo-- 
men in question get poor pay because they sew poorly, and that 
really good seamstresses can always get good wages; and to this 
criticism Mr. Banks fails to make a satisfactory reply. Having 
dealt with the ‘sweating’ system, the author proceeds to criticise- 
the tenement-houses of Boston, and shows that, as in other cities, 
many of them are unfit for human habitation. He also presents 
some facts and considerations concerning some of the hospitals and 
alms-houses of the city, which seem to show that reforms are needed 
in those institutions. When he comes to the general question of 
how poverty is to be removed, Mr. Banks fails to make any sugges~ 
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tion whatever, and acknowledges that in this matter he is ‘ only a stu- 
dent.’ He refers to Christianity as the principal agent to be relied 
upon ; but as Christianity has been in the world more than eighteen 
centuries without removing poverty or even sensibly en 
the prospect of its doing so in the future is not encouraging. e 
cannot help wishing that men like Mr. Banks would devote them- 
selves to a more thorough study of the remedies for poverty rather 


than to setting forth its evils, which are already sufficiently well 


known, ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





_ AMONG THE TRIBUTES of praise and appreciation to the new 
Bishop of Massachusetts is one in the form of ‘an estimate’ by 
Mr: Newell Dunbar of Boston. His unique little book is of Elze- 
verian shape and charm. Its pages are seven by three and a half 
inches in size, and ninety-three in number. Stamped in colors on 
the cover is a picture of the —— tower of Holy Trinity Church" 
and on the title page a portrait of the man who in intellectual pro- 
portions and human interest and sympathies matches the stately 
edifice. At the head of each chapter is some pretty fragment of 
the church architecture or equipment, such as the doorway, in- 
scribed arch, baptismal font, or other bits of that poem in stone that 
faces Copley Square. Exceeding care has been taken in the manu- 
facture of the book, in which the author has presented in graceful 
language his estimate of a great man, He treats of Bishop 
Brooks's life, personality, work as a preacher and as an author, and 
tells ‘what he stands for in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.’ The great army of those who have 
been helped and cheered by the great preacher will welcome this 
book as a fitting tribute to one ois has touched with quickening 
his own generation, and perhaps generations to come. (J. G. 
Cupples.) = 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE stands among the first of that band of 
modern religious leaders in England who influenced especially those 
within the pale of his own denomination. A son of the great phi- 
lanthropist who wrought so long and nobly in the cause of Negro 
emancipation, Samuel Wilberforce was, with his brothers, in the 
first generation of the family who entered the service of the Church 
of England. He found the office of bishop one traditionally and 
actually associated with ease as well as dignity. He made it one 
which stands as the representative of toil, zeal and seriousness. 
His latest biographer, G. W. Daniell, M.A., has attempted little 
original work or research, but from already onan books, large 
and small, has decanted and condensed the story of the life of a 
busy member of a politically organized Church. One does not get 
from this book the idea of a great religious thinker or leader of 
men, much less of a prophet or man walking closely with God and 
thereby leading his fellowmen nearer the Divine presence. All 
this Wilberforce may have been, but he is here pictured as an adroit 
and busy worker in one particular fraction of the Universal Church, 
and whose influence was confined almost wholly to his own co-re- 
ligionists. The work bears the stamp of diligence and candor, but 
reads more like an official report than a genuine biography. To 
readers who want to know about the currents of thought in the 
Anglican Establishment, diocesan difficulties, the revival of Convo- 
cation, the movements of parties—the broad, low, high, ritualistic 
and others—this volume will furnish the information. The best 
chapter, from a literary point of view, is the final one, on Bishop 
Wilberforce’s literary influence and personality. The book has a 
rather cheap-looking portrait. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 








BOOKS OF ADVICE—especially if the advice have a strong re- 
ligious flavor—are not in great demand, and though their pages 
may now and then be turned, as a matter of duty, on a Sunday, 
oF are rarely relished. ° This is partly because they are usually 
dull, and require for their perusal a greater supply of the gift of pa- 
tient continuance than most readers possess. It is refreshing occa- 
sionally to come across a volume like the Rev. J. R. Miller’s ‘Mak- 
ing the Best of Life,’ which, while didactic, is not dry, but conveys 
its precepts in a really entertaining way. Dr. Miller has the knack 
of presenting old truths with a simplicity and eloquence that give 
them fresh interest. This book should inspire many a struggling 
soul with new courage, and open lines of thought and action that 
must tell for good upon the character and life. The author’s use of 
poetical illustrations is very felicitous. ($1. T.Y.Crowell & Co.) 
—— THE ELIXIR OF LIFE’ isan allegory setting forth the experi- 
ences of a pilgrim in search of the true Church. Pontifico, Angli- 
cano, Arianus, Immersarien, Lutheria, Foxboro, Savalton, Wesley- 
anople, are among the dozen cities visited and found wanting, 
though each has its excellences, above disparagement. Their de- 
fects are but slightly touched upon—the chronicler not being im- 
bued with the odium theologicum,—and our traveller might have 
found rest in any one of them, but some unexplained impulse al- 
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lows him no pause until ‘ The City of the King’ is reached. 

is Heaven—not some nebulous futurity, but a present earthly condi-. 
tion. The idea is summarized in a quotation from Prof. Drum-. 
mond, with which the story closes: ‘I need not tell you that eter- 
nal life is not a thing that we are to get when we die. It is a thing 
that we are living now, and that we will have a poor chance of al 
ting when we die, unless we are living it now.’ (75 cts. Elev 
Pub. Co. Chicago.) 





Mr. JAMES F. BIXBY presents to the public a work on ‘ The 
Crisis in Morals,’ being in part a criticism of Herbert Spencer’s 
ethical system and in part a statement of his own views. The style 
of the book is fluent but verbose and repetitious, and, by reason of its 
verbosity, not always clear. The book seems to have been written 
before the publication of Mr. Spencer’s treatise on ‘ Justice,’ as it 
contains no reference to that work; but as a critique of the ‘ Data 
of Ethics’ Mr. Bixby’s work has considerable merit. Criticism of 
the Spencerian ethics is indeed an easy matter, and most of Mr, 
Bixby’s strictures have been anticipated by other writers; but he 
has arrayed them here in a mass, and has enforced them with con- 
siderable dialectical skill, so that they can ‘hardly fail to impress 
every impartial reader. He clearly shows how baseless many of 
Spencer’s theories are and how inadequate as a basis of moral life. 
In particular he takes exception to the account Mr. Spencer has 
given of the origin of our moral ideas and of the nature. and bind- 
ing force of moral obligation. But when Mr. Bixby comes to state 
his own ethical theory, we find ourselves unable to agree with him, 
and we cannot regard his views as any improvement on those he 
criticises. He rejects the utilitarian theory that the rightness of an 
act is its tendency to promote the universal happiness, and holds 
that the ultimate end of moral action is the ‘ perfection of person- 
ality,’ the ‘evolution of the completest and highest soul-life of 
humanity.’ But surely we cannot know what the perfection of 
human personality is unless we already have a moral criterion by 
which to judge it; yet this criterion is the very thing we are in 
search of. Mr. Bixby’s theory, therefore, is tantamount to a beg- 
ging of the question ; and we cannot see that he has contributed any- 
thing positive to the solution of the ethical problem. ($1. Roberts 
Bros.) 





WITH SINGULAR DEVOTION and a love that will 
his chief reward, Mr. Leonard A. Wheatley has told ‘ The Story of 
the Imitatio Christi’ ($1.25). The volume forms a worthy mémber 
of the Book-Lover’s Library, and comes in handy and dainty form. 
The binding is neat, the print good, the margins wide, the edges 
uncut. We even have a photographic reproduction ofa picture of 
the gentle mystic who spent most of his ninety-two years living at 
once on the lowland of Holland and on the heights of devotion. 
All that belongs to a good book—preface bibliography, notes, and 
index—are here. The bookman gives us first an account of. the 

at work of Thomas & Kempis, the many-named book best 
nown to us as ‘ The Imitation of Christ.’ After an essay on the 
German mystics, we have a bright chapter on the birthplace of the 
book, in which the author approaches very near the point of dem- 
onstration, in naming Holland. The Brothers of the Common 
Life, whose pupil 4 Kempis (as well as Erasmus) was, are described ~ 
with critical knowledge and sympathy. The author also treats 
learnedly and in fascinating style of a Kempis’s other works, of 
the controversies over the authorship, of the many manuscripts and 
of the printed editions and translations of the book which after the 
Bible—unless possibly ‘The Golden Legend’—has been most 
widely read in Christendom. . He is one who is in love with his 
subject, yet is not blind ; his critical power equals his enthusiasm. 
——IT MUST HAVE BEEN his old barrel that the Rev. Dr. Marcus 
Dods emptied into the initial volume on the Gospel of St. John, the 
twenty-third in the series entitled the Expositor’s Bible ($1.25). In 
method, style and matter this volume ranks easily with many 
others in the library and ahead of some, but it is not up to the level 
of the author’s own masterly work on I. Corinthians. The chief 
themes, incidents and persons in the first eleven chapters are fairly 
treated in twenty-four chapters. The mention of this last figure 
reminds us that the binder has stamped it instead of the number 
eleven: the marking on the back should read i.-xi. instead of i.- 
xxiv. In the second volume we may have something more in ac- 
cordance with what Dr. Dods’s reputation leads us to expect. (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) 


robably be 





Poetry and Verse 
THE BLANK-VERSE of Mr. Frederick Tennyson is graceful and 
refined and has about it something of the beauty which belongs to 
that of his younger brother, the Laureate. In his recently pub- 
lished volume, ‘ Daphne, and Other Poems ’—a series of ten poeti- 
cal excursions into the regions of Greek mythology,—one will be 
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sure to find a great deal of enjoyment provided one’s interest in 
these old and oft-repeated stories is still alive. The poet tells in 
his own way, with variations upon the originals, the stories of Da- 
hne, Pygmalion, Ariadne, Hesperia, Atlantis, Halcyone, Psyche, 
iobe, Aeson, and King Athamas ; and the picturesqueness of his 
description, the delicacy of his fancy and the melodiousness of his 
voice lend a great charm to his lines. In manner his work is occa- 
sionally suggestive of Keats; but it is of Keats in ‘ Endymion,’ not 
in‘ Hyperion.’ His blank-verse is dignified without having strength 
or vigor. It abounds in pretty passages—like this, for example, 
where he tells how impossible to describe is Psyche’s dream :— 
Sooner fix 

The wavering iris on the spider’s web, 

That from the roof-tree swings its silver threads, 

Twinkling and dim, and shifts against the light 

Oft as the eye; or gather up the dust 

Scattered from the moth’s wings; or catch the breath 

Of lemon-blooms, that come and go again 

Like blissful thoughts. 

Or this, from ‘ Hesperia ’:— 

- Each pathway had a fountain in the midst 

Dashing its diamond up into the blue 

That fell in dust of dew upon the leaves. 
The most serious fault to be found with the author is for his lack 
of taste in dragging into the story of Psyche a long passage para- 
phrased from Swedenborg : the result is something like a hand- 
organ in a Greek chorus. The volume is beautifully printed. 
($2.50. Macmillan & Co.) 





Mr. EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON'’S ‘Fountain of Youth’ is what 
he calls ‘a fantastic tragedy’ in which Ponce de Leon is the chief 
character. It is in five acts, and the blank-verse is spirited and 
strong though somewhat uneven. The author is most successful in 
the short lyrics which are scattered through the drama, from one of 
which we quote these lines :— 

Awake ! the steeds of Phoebus 
Are pawing, maned with light, 
To leap the cloudy fences 
Between the day and night. 
* * * * 


The valleys half are conquered, 
The stars are put to rout; 
Awake, awake, Rosita, 
The night is trampled out ! 
The poem is interesting and readable, and it is put forth in an at- 
tractive style by the publisher. (London: Elliot Stock.) 





‘ THE MARCH OF MAN, and Other Poems,’ by Mr. Alfred Hayes, 
coatains a long blank-verse composition in two cantos, and several 
verses which are shorter and just as serious. Here is an example 
ef what may be called suspended animation in poetry :-— 

Sadly in the silent West, 
The moon, worn-out with watching all the,night, 
Over the sleeping earth, her cheek 
Hollow and white, 
Wan with a sorrow that she may not speak, 
Sinks to her lonely rest. 
We should think that the moon, after holding her breath so long, 
would be glad to sink to the loneliest rest that might be had. As 
for the ‘March of Man,’ in two cantos, we are compelled to believe 
that canto is the opposite of cano. Cano: Ising. Canto: I can’t 
sing. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.‘ MEMORIES AND FANCIES’ 
is a small, well-printed book of verse by (Miss) Laura Garland Carr. 
The author is evidently fond of poetry and likes to write verse her- 
self. ($1.25. Boston: The Writer Pub. Co.) 





FoR A SMALL collection of poems entitled ‘ Lyrics of the Hud- 
son,’ by his friend the late Rev. Horatio Nelson Powers, Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams furnishes a memorial introduction which is a well- 
merited tribute of affection and admiration to the man, and one of 
sympathetic appreciation to the poet. Of the thirty lyrics in this 
volume no better characterization could be made than that which 
Mr. Adams offers of the author’s poetry. He says :—‘A quiet, 
meditative optimism is its dominant note—the optimism of a nature 
that with its first enthusiasms tempered by many phases of subse- 
quent experience still remains sure that past all doubting “ good is 
yet the final goal.”’ Many of the pieces were inspired by the beau- 
ties of nature as the poet found them about his home at Piermont 
on the Hudson; others are marked by deep religious thought and 
feeling. The most familiar of them is ‘ The Phonograph’s Salutation,’ 
which, if we mistake not, is still to be heard in some of Mr. Edison’s 
‘wonderful talking machines. (75 cts. D. Lothrop Co.)——‘ Way- 
SIDE VOICES,’ by Mr. William Stivers Bate, is evidently the author’s 
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first volume of verse, the work having all the tokens which belong 


to that of a beginner. Mr. Bate seems to have a ear for 
rhyme and a very fair roabege 1 of form, besides a facility in hand- 
ling various metres. Most of his themes are old ones, and, while 
well enough done, are not enough worth the doing to put into a 
book. Every poet has to make a beginning though, and Mr. Bate: 
has made a creditable one. (Brooklyn: Privately printed.) 





PROF. MINTO’S edition of Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ prepared for 
the Clarendon Press Series, is a quite faultless piece of work. (90 cts.) 
It is the only edition of recent date, except Dr. Rolfe’s, in which 
the text is freed from the almost incredible corruptions of half a’ 
century. Full credit is given to Dr. Rolfe in the introduction. 
Prof. Minto says that, after carefully collating the text with the 
author’s manuscript, which had been put at his disposal for the 
purpose, he finds that Dr. Rolfe ‘was almost invariably right in his 
corrections,’ and he has been able to add only ‘ one or two’ of his 
own. The manuscript itself is sometimes ambiguous, especially in 
the case of possessives. For instance Scott writes ‘torches ray,” 
‘ passions sway,’ etc., and it is doubtful whether the possessive was 
meant to be singular or plural. In iv. 85, Prof. Minto follows the 
manuscript in reading ‘Couch’d on a shelve -beneath its brink,” 
though he admits that ‘ Mr. Rolfe’s “ shelf” is preferable.’ He does 
not, however, follow the author in his spelling of ‘ wizzard,’ ‘ chiz- 
zel,’ and the like. The notes are copious and scholarly, and the 
book, if not in all respects so well adapted to young students as 
Dr. Rolfe’s, will be extremely suggestive to every teacher. 
——Mr. A. W. VERITY has added an edition of ‘ Milton’s Ode 
on the Nativity, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas’ to the Pitt 
Press Series. (70 cts.) The introduction and notes are very full, 
covering seven times as many pages as the text; but except for a 
somewhat large proportion of etymological annotations and an oc- 
casional slip in explanation of the text, they are well suited to their 
educational purpose. An appendix gives the more important var- 
ious readings of the poems; and two indexes, one of words, the 
other of general topics, will further commend the book to teachers 
and students. (Macmillan & Co.) 





AMONG CURIOSITIES of literature may be ranked a little book 
of verse entitled ‘Drauss un Deheem ; Gedichte in Pennsylvan- 
isch Deitsh’ (Abroad and At Home: Poems in Pennsylvanian 
German), by Charles Calvin Zeigler of Brushvalley, Pa. The Penn- 
sylvanian German is not, as many suppose, a mere corruption of the 
‘High German’ language. It is a genuine dialect—one of the 
forms of speech which prevailed, and still largely prevail, in Rhen- 
ish Bavaria, once commonly known as the Palatinate, a region from 
which came principally the many thousands of German emigrants, 
the ‘ Palatines,’ who early in the last century established themselves. 
in the eastern and central counties of Pennsylvania. Mr. Zeigler, 
in an appendix, gives us some account of the present condition 
of this speech and the changes which it is undergoing from the in- 
troduction of English words and forms. A much fuller descrip- 
tion is furnished by Dr. W. J. Hoffman in the first paper of an in- 
teresting series on the Folk-lore of the Pennsylvania Germans, which 
was begun in the July-September issue of the Journal of Amer- 
tcan Folk-lore. The language, in its soft vocalic utterance, bears 
to the High German much the same relation that the Scottish dia- 
lect bears to the English, and like that is well adapted to poetry of 
a plaintive and domestic cast or to rustic fun and satire. To the 
latter forms Mr. Zeigler’s muse seems little inclined. Most of his 
compositions are of a pensive character. The longest poem, ‘Zum 
Denkmal,’ is devoted to the memory of his mother, and is in the 
metre and style of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’ There are trans- 
lations of Longfellow’s ‘The Reaper and the Flowers’ and ‘ Hymn 
to the Night,’ and of Bryant's ‘ Thanatopsis.’ The original poems. 
are of much the same cast. They are in flowing, harmonious verse, 
embodying gentle and pleasing, if somewhat commonplace, senti- 
ments. As a first attempt to make this interesting German-Amer- 
ican dialect the vehicle of literary expression, the book may be pro- 
nounced a decided success. (Leipzig: Hesse & Becker.) 





Minor Notices 
‘THE WORDSWORTH DICTIONARY,’ by Mr. J. R. Tutin, con- 
tains indexes to all Wordsworth’s allusions, in his poems, to per- 
sons (grouped under the headings ‘Contemporary and Historical,” 
‘Mythical and Legendary,’ ‘ Biblical’ and ‘ Characters of Fiction ’) 
and places (arranged by districts and countries); a collection of all 
the familiar quotations from the poems, with an exhaustive index 
to the same; a list of the author's best poems; an appendix con- 
taining a hitherto — version of the ‘ Ode to Duty,’ can- 
celled by Wordsworth ; and indexes to the birds, trees, plants, and 
flowers described in the poems. The work has been done ve 
thoroughly, and the volume is accurately and handsomely print 
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_ The only slip of the type we have noted is ‘Camadoli,’ printed 
correctly ‘Camaldoli’ on the same page of the list of places. The 
edition is limited to six hundred ies, but we shall be surprised 


if a second and larger one is not called forsoon. The book should 
be in every school, college and public library, as an extremely use- 
ful book of reference. (7s.6¢@. Hull, England J. R. Tutin.)— 
‘VICTORIAN POETS,’ by Miss Amy Sharp of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, is an issue in the excellent University Extension 
Series. The six chapters discuss Tennyson; Browning; Mrs.- 
Browning ; A. H. Clough and Matthew Arnold; Dante Rossetti, 
William Morris, and Swinburne; and the minor poets of the Vic- 
torian period. The treatment is judiciously adapted to the class of 
students and readers for whom the book is prepared, being at once 
scholarly and popular. The criticism is keen and discriminating, 
but not too subtle for folk who have had no special literary train- 
ing. ($1. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) « 


‘ AMERICAN FOOTBALL,’ by Walter Camp, not only explains 
the simple rules of the game in a manner to be of use to both 
players and spectators, but includes a chapter on ‘ Training,’ which 
will be of interest to all who are much interested in their physical 
health, The ‘systems’ of various English trainers are given in 
tabular form, and are followed by some sensible remarks as to the 
modifications required by the American climate and American 
habits, Thus the English trainer gives beer or wine regularly and 
stints the amount of vegetable food to a mere nothing; but the 
American athlete is counselled to avoid intoxicants altogether 
and is encouraged to be liberal in the use of vegetables. A 
number of phototype portraits of members of the Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton crews show a gree average development of phy- 
sique, a decidedly high one if beauty be considered, though the 
padding adopted by some of the members gives a rather Dutch 
appearance to their lower limbs. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.)—— 
BOOKS OF elementary instruction in music for use in schools are 
becoming numerous, and there is ground for hope that, if they are 
wisely used, music may some day come to be recognized as a part 
of general culture and not as a polite accomplishment. ‘The 
Complete Music Reader,’ by Charles E. Whiting, is a well arranged 
book. The course of instruction in the opening chapters is simple, 
easily understood and interesting. The songs and hymns are well 
arranged so as to be within the scope of children’s voices. (go cts. 
D. C. Heath & Co.) 








THE CURIOUS READER who loves to scrape acquaintance, 
through the medium of books, with Chaldean sages, Indian medi- 
cine men, Egyptian priests and British druids will find Miss Ellen 
Russell Emerson’s ‘ Masks, Heads and Faces’ a book to revel in. 
It is the result, the author tells us, of several years’ delving in 
hieroglyphic, runic and pictographic lore. She invites attention to 
the importance of all collector’s work; and in the collections al- 
ready made of primitive pottery and sculptures and the like she 
discovers a ‘ world of ideas,’ of beliefs and superstitions. These 
she has jotted down in that strange language understood by fre- 
quenters of Boston lecture halls, and with, we are bound to say, 
very little attempt at arrangement ; but the curious reader will find 
her book all the more interesting on these accounts. To others we 
would say that its title gives a very inadequate notion of its con- 
tents, some of which are of value, in spite of stilted language and 
arbitrary classifications. Masks, heads and faces are treated of 
only as used in primitive symbolism along with sun and moon, 
birds, beasts and plants, the four winds and the points of the com- 
pass. Many of these symbols, the author shows, have been com- 
mon to widely separated peoples, and she traces to some of them 
certain alphabetic and other signs still in use. The desire to say 
everything—that worst foe to method and clearness—interferes 
too often with the purpose to bring out and establish these analo- 
gies ; but it makes of the book a store of quaint learning, drawn, 

r the most part, from sources which are inaccessible to the ordi- 
nary reader. It is abundantly, though rather coarsely, illustrated. 
($4. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES takes advantage of the passage 
of the American Copyright Bill—which he hails as an event 
of the highest import to the English playwright and the future 
of the English drama—to begin the publication of his plays, the 
first volume in the series containing a long preface (in which he 
again inveighs against the tyranny of managers and of successful 
actors), his well-known five-act play ‘Saints and Sinners’ and a 
reprint of the article on ‘ Religion and the Stage’ which he wrote 
for The Nineteenth Centu: Although My, Touts has been sus- 
pected of a shrewd talent for self-advertisement, there can be no 
doubt that he makes out a plausible and interesting case for him- 
self. But there are two sides to every question. te is galling, of 
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course, for an author to be compelled to remodel his choicest ideas, 
in speech or action, at the whim of a manager or a star performer, 
especially when, as is generally the case, the change is distinctly for 
the worse from a literary or artistic point of view; but, on the other 
hand, there are instances where the practical experience of an able 
manager has helped an unknown author to fame and wealth which 
otherwise he ~— not have secured. Each must be dependent 
more or less on the other. Certainly there is cause for rejoicing in 
the fact that the playwright can print his piece as he wrote it with- 
out the fear of having it stolen, but whether, as Mr. Jones seems to 
expect, the possibility of publication will make men write better plays 
is another matter. The fear of print will not prevent anybody from 
writing rubbish nowadays. ‘Saints and Sinners’ is not a great 
play in a literary or any other sense, but it is a good, solid piece of 
work which can be read with interest and pleasure. It owesa 
good deal to the bigot who first raised the howl of impiety against 
it. (75 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





A LUCKY HIT in the title of his first work has given the author 
of ‘ How to be Happy Though Married ’ acertain repute, apparently 
so ee eggs that he is likely to turn out a volume per year, a@ 
infinitum, of his scrapbook commonplaces, The fourth on the list 
is entitled ‘ The Business of Life,’ and like those which preceded it, 
is a series of chapters containing excellent advice on a variety of 
matters relating to this earthly pilgrimage. One can easily imagine 
a class of readers who will be charmed with such a book, and to 
them it may be commended, but to ‘ the holder of the present pen’ 
(to use a John Darbyism) it seems like the re-threshing of straw 
cut a hundred year’ ago. The suggestions, the anecdotes, the quo- 
tations, are ‘as old as the hills,’ and have done service so often as 
to be worn threadbare. There may be an original, novel, invigo- 
rating thought hidden somewhere in these 300 pages of miscellane- 
ous compilation, but careful search is needed to discover it. Never- 
theless the volume is a good one of its kind, the stories, though 
ancient, are often pat, and the counsels are as well worth heeding 
now as when first given. ($1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.)}—— 
‘A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS,’ by Tryon Edwards, D.D., 
is the fruit of fifty years’ reading and selection, and embodies also 
the best of the material found in preceding cyclopedias of quota- 
tions. It comprises 644 double-column pages, representing nearly 
1700 authors of every nationality and age. In some respects it is 
in advance of anything heretofore attempted in this line, and while 
chiefly pes ve in furnishing choice illustrations upon any speci- 
fied theme, might be used with profit for consecutive reading, or 
for dipping into at idle moments. Such a collection of the wit and 
wisdom of the centuries might also be utilized in furnishing literary 
societies with themes for discussion, since there are few assertive 
aphorisms that may not be contradicted—as, for instance, Frank- 
lin’s Yo is the daughter of ignorance.’ ($5. Cassell 
Pub. Co.) 





‘CHICAGO AND ITS ENVIRONS,’ by L. Schick, is a handbook of 
information for pilgrims to the Exposition city. It seems especially 
intended for the guidance of our transatlantic friends, who are taken 
in hand ere they have left their own homes, and advised not to 
burden themselves with an extensive wardrobe, as it is better to buy 
clothing in this country, even at tariff prices, in order not to attract 
attention by the different cut of their garments. Hints for the en- 
joyment of the voyage, avoidance of sea-sickness, etc., follow. 
Arrived in the land of the free, the traveller receives needed coun- 
sel as to American money, and the best places and modes of keep- 
ing it from the pickpockets, who are fond of examining trousers- 
pockets, and from unscrupulous hackmen and porters, who often 
fleece the unwary stranger by pretending to be out of change. 
American railroads are described, their points of contrast with those 
of Europe noted, and the various routes to Chicago sketched, 
These, however, are but preliminaries to the chief aim of the vol- 
ume, which is to present the attractions of the great Western me- 
tropolis. And a wonderful showing it is, truly. The hotels, the 
parks, the churches, the public institutions, the business buildings, 
the libraries and art galleries, the clubs and societies, all receive at- 
tention, and impress the reader by their variety and abundance. A 
hundred capital illustrations add to the interest and value of the 
book, which, though lacking somewhat in literary finish, will serve 
its purpose admirably. A single omission may be noted—that of 
‘Gunther’s,’ not the famous confectionery store, but the museum 
above it, one of the choicest collections in the country. There isa 
good historical sketch, and a graphic account of the great fire. 
The possibly convivial habits of the incoming stranger are not over- 
looked, and he is told of the favorite American beverages, the 6000 
* taverns’ where these are supplied, and of the ‘ bar,’ at which ‘the 
guests stand sometimes through long hours, shift themselves from 
time to time from one posture to another, and thus take their 
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drinks.’ (Chicago: L. Schick.)\——‘ MorRIS’s DICTIONARY of 
Chicago and Vicinity’ is a handy guide to the city of the World’s 
Fair, provided with index, map of Chicago, and many illustrations 
of prominent buildings, a bird's-eye view of the World’s Fair site 
and sketches of the eo buildings to be erected upon it. (25 
_ ets, Chicago: Frank M. Morris.) 





THE PUBLICATION of a posthumous work by thelate Dr. Henry 
Parry Liddon, the beloved Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
is an event of interest to all readers of his books, now numbering 
thirteen, and especially to those who would know more of the man 
himself. His sister, Mrs. King, who accompanied him in 1886 on a 
journey Gone Egypt and Syria, has collected his letters to her 
daughters, and now gratifies his admirers by their publication in a 
neat volume of over two hundred pages. The time chosen hap- 
pened to be that in which the British Army was in Africa trying fo 
rescue Gordon, but nothing serious occurred to hinder their voyage 
up the Nile. The letters are unusually interesting, because the 
eyes of a profound scholar see so much more than the uneducated or 
superficial globe-trotter or tourist. Whatever place, edifice or ruin 
touched ancient, classic or medieval history is at once illuminated 
- by scholarly reference,and Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Copt, 
- Turk and Mahdi become more real to us. Some of the Canon’s 

criticisms of the Khedive’s ways and means are rather tart. In 
Palestine, the tour was rich in vision and impression, and the let- 
ters are very readable. The scenes in scripture history are won- 
derfully freshened under the pen of this writer of choicest English. 
($1.75. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





Boston Letter 


RED HOT GRAPE and canister pour down upon the devoted 
heads of society scribblers from the heavily loaded but quick flash- 
ing sheets that lie before me as I write and that, in another week, 
will lie before everyone who opens the pages of The New England 
Magazine. Walter Blackburn Harte has dipped his pen in dyna- 
miting ink before leaping, armored for the fight, into ‘A Corner at 
Dodsley’s,’ to throw explosive condemnations in every direction. 
‘ The day of literary men in literature is over,’ he cries, ‘and it is 
now the triumphal hour of the imbecile millionaire ; the rich society 

“woman, who has nerves, hysteria, a vast deal of impudence, a store 
of proverbial platitude and a continual itch for notoriety; actresses 
who have more gowns than brains; English lords and ladies, and 
some asinine royalties.’ With virtuous indignation Mr. Harte as- 

‘-saults the entire army of un-professional writers, the ‘ dollarocracy’ 
as he calls it; and Ward McAllister, the ‘ prince of cook-shops,’ 
Queen Victoria, Chauncey M. Depew, W. W. Astor and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill are all pricked by his sharp-pointed pen. He has 
a thrust for the romantic Queen of Roumania, Carmen Sylva, which 
is worth the quoting :—‘1, for one,’ he declares, ‘confess that if 
she would only reign a little more and write a little less I should 
be duly thankful.’ 

The December number of 7he New England is to be rich with 
pictures and two will prove especially interesting to the literary 
world—Longfellow’s class picture in silhouette, and a picture of the 
same poet taken at the age of thirty-five. Neither picture shows 
the strength or attractiveness of the later portraits of Longfellow. 

A fervent letter was that which the poet Whittier sent to the 
World's Women’s Christian Temperance Union, during its meet- 
ing this past week in Boston. Though illness confined him to his 
house yet it did not confine the energies of his mind. ‘I am very 
= and hopeful,’ he wrote, referring to the great growth of 

ie women’s temperance movement ; and then he exclaimed :— 


‘ The little one has become a thousand; the handful of corn shake like 
Lebanon.’ * * * You are conquering Old World masculine prejudice 
and proving the efficiency and necessity of the work of womanhood in 
the world’s reform and progress. You have awakened that enthusiasm 
of humanity which wisely directed is irresistible. If the gigantic evil is 
still strong and defiant, you have saved many of its victims and the 
blessing of thousands of afflicted families is with you. That God may 
continue to bless you in your great endeavor is the desire of thy friend. 


A most encouraging letter was this, and one expressive of its au- 
thor’s steadfast sympathy with good causes. 

One of our leading young sculptors is accused of having copied 
the design of another sculptor. It is an odd feature of alleged 
plagiarism. Sermons have been repeated, paintings copied, plots 
stolen and inventions appropriated, but the cases where sculpture 
has been made the victim of two-fold use, except in honest copyin; 
arerare. Mr. Henry H. Kitson indignantly denies that he tool 
from the Fitchburg fountain of Herbert Adams any idea on which 
to found his Dyer memorial fountain for the Roger William Park 
in Providence, and I must say, from. comparison of the two works, 
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I see no basis at all for the char Yet the Park Commissioners 
of Providence, business men of that city and ‘all honorable men,’ 
if not artists, rescinded the vote whereby they had accepted Mr. 
Kitson’s design and brought the charge against him. Perhaps 
they regard the two designs as similar because in each there is a 
standing figure ; or, perhaps, because in one the water is spouted 
up from four turtles in the pond and in the other from seven lilies 
in the pond! There is absolutely nothing else in which to find 
resemblance unless, indeed, in the fact that Mr. Kitson originally 
had a turtle in his fountain but afterwards cut it out. Mr. Adams’s 
design shows a boy standing erect and holding in his hands a bent 
reed, while sitting on the rock at his feet is a younger boy clasping 
the elder’s legs ‘for protection. Mr. Kitson’s design shows a man 
lightly standing on a rock while upon his shoulders sits a timid 
rm el apparently less happy in the bath than is his sturdy 
riend. Ps 

Mr. Kitson has won numerous honors during his career, though 
he is now less than thirty years of age. The City of Boston re- 
cently awarded him the contract for the Farragut memorial, and 
his statue of Mayor Dole, in Providence, executed while he was 
abroad, won for him a medal at the Exposition Universelle, Mr. 
Kitson being the first American sculptor to be so honored. When 
he visited Roumania three years ago he was the guest of the royal 
family, Carmen Sylva posing to him fora bust and the King be- 
stowing upon the young Englishman the order of the Bene Me- 
renti, an honor bestowed by the sovereign upon only four others. 
‘Englishman’ I write, because, akhough now a Boston artist, Mr. 
Kitson was born in Huddersfield, England. He is a man of re- 
markable physical charm, finely formed and handsome, with lon 
black hair, after the esthetic style, a French trimmed beard an 
pale but intellectual features. He is not inclined to do much work 
but when he has begun is very swift. Some of his work is in New 
York, notably the friezes in Mr. Vanderbilt's house and Trinity 
Church ; some isin Philadelphia where the Drexels have his ‘ Jesus 
Christ upon the Cross,’ one of the very few ideal subjects he has 
chosen among all his subjects; more of his work is in Boston, in- 
cluding the ‘ Music of the Sea,’ which won the gold medal at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston in 1887 and which is now owned by 
Mrs. David P. Kimball. 

A strong bit of testimony to-clinch Richard Mansfield’s claim to 
the authorship of ‘Beau Brummel’ is to be evolved out of a just 
compliment paid the actor by the well-known Boston author, T. 
Russell Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, as the acknowledged author of 
‘ Nero,’ has been receiving honest praise for his careful and high- 
aimed work during the past week, while his drama has been run- 
ning in Boston, and his play received from the scholarly critic of 
the Advertiser, Mr. Henry A. Clapp, a commendatory review in 
which several particularly strong scenes were noted—the clever 
little speech accompanying Nero’s show of horror for the dagger, 
‘The blade is very sharp; let it be near my hand—but not too 
near,’ the heartless shaking of the dead Acte to rouse from ber 
another declaration that death is painless, and the reproach to his 
follower that he has murdered Cesar after that obedient slave has 
simply followed Nero’s order. These were, assuredly, the most 
notable effects in the play. But Mr. Sullivan, declining to wear 
borrowed plumes, declares that these were all interpolations by 
Mr. Mansfield, born from the actor’s inventive genius. In ‘Beau 
Brummel’ there are a number of bright, intellectually suggestive 
points of text and‘ business ’ which must have been worked out by 
the same mind that worked out these ‘ Nero’ incidents, and the in- 
ternal evidence in the Mansfield-Fitch controversy is,- therefore, 
strengthened in the actor's favor. 

The admirers of J. T. Trowbridge will watch now with much in- 
terest the announcements of his publishers, Lee & Shepard, since 
that popular writer is not likely to return from Europe without the 
material ready for a new book. Ina letter of his to Mr. Lee Mr. 
Trowbridge noted the coincidence of his sailing for America on 
the 5th of next month, just three years to a day ons the date he 
sailed from this country for England. The most popular selling 
book Mr. Trowbridge has written, ‘Neighbor Jackwood,’ was 
brought home in manuscript by him from a former European trip. 

‘ The Princess of Cléves,’ that famous but rare historical romance 
by Mme. de la Fayette, which I described in a letter last spring, is 
to be brought out by Little, Brown & Co. in a few days. Mr. Mon- 
tague Chamberlain’s revised ‘ Nuttall's Ornithology’ follows from 
the same house in December. Mr. Chamberlain, by the way, is 
associated with Mr. Frank Bolles (the author of ‘ The Land of the 
Lingering Snow ’), in the secretariate at Harvard College. Another 
December book from Little, Brown & Co. will be Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz’s historical romance, ‘ The Deluge,’ the sequel to ‘ With Fire 
and Sword’: it is said to rival that widely praised work. 

Boston, Nov. 17, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 
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London Letter 


IT IS ALWAYS a solemn and affecting sight to witness the un- 
veiling of a memorial bust in Westminster Abbey. On last Satur- 
day afternoon, when the sun was shining down in slanting rays 
through the dim old arches, such a ceremonial took place, and 
many of us were gathered together beneath the time-worn shades 
to pay this tribute to the = of Matthew Arnold. By common 
consent Matthew Arnold has been held worthy of what every Eng- 
lishman regards as the highest of posthumous honors. The bust 
is placed in a corner, midway between those of Kingsley and 
Maurice, facing the statue of Wordsworth and the bust of Keble, 
and being overlooked by the striking memorial to the late Mr. 
Fawcett. Before the unveiling there was a brief address delivered 
by Lord Coleridge in the Jerusalem Chamber, in which the chief 
points of Matthew Arnold’s character and life, together with his 
influence on the world of letters, were vividly summed up; and 
the Dean of Westminster, who preceded him, while warmly lauding 
Arnold's genius as a poet, ‘ felt the danger of being biassed by an 
intimacy which dated back to the time when he and Matthew 
Arnold were “ new boys” together at Rugby.’ When it is remem- 
bered that Arnold was the son of a great schoolmaster—of the 
greatest schoolmaster England has ever known—it will readily be 
understood that he was, before all things, a scholar. Helivedat a 
time when it had not entered into the head of any schoolmaster—least 
of all, of Arnold of Rugby—to doubt the educational value of Greek 
and Latin classics, and was accordingly steeped to the lips in classic 
literature, while he lived to impress his own sense of its importance 
on a generation which was beginning to lose the old faith. He was, 
in a word, a master of scholarly style. The rare and exquisite clear- 
ness of his diction was a standing rebuke to a good deal of what 
aoe for style in the present day, and which is the outcome of 

abits of mind which Arnold detested, and which he never lost an 
opportunity of laughing to scorn. It is too soon to decide with 
confidence what, place in the future Matthew Arnold will take when 
ranked beside his equals and superiors, but this much can be said, 
that no purer mind, no nobler soul ever strove and wrestled for the 
welfare of his fellowmen than his whose memory was enshrined 
two days ago among the annals of the great Abbey. 

Whilst on the subject of Westminster Abbey, let me, for the 
benefit of my American readers, offer a word of explanation on a 
matter which often causes them a feeling of surprise. They very 
naturally wonder why there are so many monuments to be found 
there which are of no interest, recalling as they do no honored or 
eminent personages. Now, the simple reason why these insignifi- 
cant folk of bygone days cumber the now priceless—if one may so 
speak—ground with their tablets, is that during many centuries 
Westminster Abbey was in no sense Séeaguiedl as the Memorial 
Church of England's great men. It is only in recent times, that is 
in comparatively recent times, that the Abbey has assumed this 
position, and that it has been considered the fitting place to raise a 


’ tribute to the dead 


who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest, 


Now, however, as is well known, it is only the universal voice which 
can call upon the Dean and Chapter to admit within the sacred 
precincts another honored name; and in the case of Browning, for 
whose remains a place was offered, Dean Bradley, obliged to act in 
haste, apologized to-the nation for thus anticipating its verdict. 

The most important publication, beyond a doubt, since last I 
wrote, is ‘The Poems of John Ruskin,’ issued by his faithful and 
beloved publisher, George Allan. The two really magnificent vol- 
umes, with their parchment bindings, and their wonderful plates on 
India paper, lie on the table before me as I write. They area 
marvel of the printer's art: the sort of books one likes to handle, 
and fondle, apart from their intrinsic merit. In regard to the 
Poems themselves I cannot do better than quote from the editor’s 
preface, and then leave my readers to judge for themselves:—‘ They 

ive in the simple and direct terms, to which lyrical or elegiac verse 
is limited, the ground plan of his character—the bias of his mental 
development. They _— before us, from year to year, his home 
and surroundings, his studies and travels—authentic memories of 
a curiously observant childhood: in themselves valuable as records 
of bygone times, and old-world personages. They hint the models 
upon which he formed his style. * * * It would be a mistake 
unduly to depreciate these volumes of juvenile verses.’ Nor shall I 
depreciate them—for I have not read them. I love to look upon 
the outside; and so far, that is all I have done. 

For the benefit of those who may not be lucky enough to possess 
the aoe poy edition of the poems, however, and who may de- 
Sire to read all that Ruskin has ever written, even between the ages 
of seven and six-and-twenty, it may be mentioned that with this 
édition de luxe, Mr. Allen is also producing the poems in what he 
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is pleased to term an ‘ . edition,’ which ‘ ordinary edition,’ 
paeance: gma ed — steed tials eocestions ten 
to be ready on 4 is month, costs a sovereign, t 
then, what will not people pay for Ruskin ? 


And it is a thing to learn that Mr. Ruskin is himself able 
to enjoy the sight of the pretty books. A funny little paragraph in 
The Anti-Jacobin wonders thus:—‘ Will they move him to write 
as prettily to their gatherer as he wrote to the friend who gave the 
world a selection from his prose “ Juvenilia”? ‘I am still plan- 
ning a little. I feel, as I read the old bits, as I fancy a wise old 
goose would feel who had come to think the meat on her was of 
more general use—for roasting, etc.—than the quills,—but who 
suddenly saw the loveliest little gilded shuttlecock made of her 
feathers dropt when a gosling!”’ 

The Anti-Jacobin—the new and enlarged Anti. /Jabcobin, by the 
way, only out on Saturday—has several interesting papers ; notably 
one on ‘ Domesday Book,’ ‘ than which,’ it is observed, ‘save one 
book alone, there is none that has been named so often in our 
tongue, or with such a sense of mystery and awe.’ But few have 
ever seen it: and it is only in the nature of things that to the imag- 
ination of the millions to whom it is unknown, ‘ Domesday Book ’ 
(this is the correct spelling) figures as something quite unlike what 
it really is. Imagination pictures a ponderous, moth-eaten tome, 
of gigantic proportions, its stained parchments covered with dim 
and almost illegible black-letter writing. ‘Domesday Book’ has 
no such claims on the fancy. Itisa bul volume—or rather the 
first volume is bulky, but not larger than many others to be found 
in our law courts. It comprises a survey of thirty English coun- 
ties, omitting the four northern ones because it is supposed they 
had been laid waste just before it was commenced! The second 
volume takes in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and is a book of 
much smaller size, while its execution is inferior in all respects to 
that of the other, the difference even extending to the vellum, 
which is coarser, and more unequal than that of the first. These 
two quaint volumes comprise ‘ Domesday Book.’ A facsimile of 
the first is given in the pages of The Anti- Focobin. 

A very different literary work from either the above-named, or 
that preceding it, is causing something of a stir in the histrionic 
world, The question is whether or not Mr. Pinero was wise to 
publish ‘The Times.’ To my mind, he was wise: the written 
play comes out of the ordeal very well, as plays go. I have been 
comparing it with Sheridan’s plays on the one hand, and a few of 
our modern catch-penny plays on the other, and find it lies mid- 
way between. It cannot compare with the wit, and exquisite tart- 
ness of ‘The Duenna,’ for instance (by the way, why do we never 
see ‘ The Duenna’ acted ?)—and on the other it is incomparably far 
ahead of ‘ New Men and Old Acres’ which we all liked, and. still 
like, so much to see performed. On procuring a copy of this last 
I was really disconcerted to find with what absolute rubbish I had 
been so well amused, when cleverly set before me on the stage, 
but no one will, I think, call Mr. Pinero’s new play rubbish either 
off oron. No doubt ‘ The Times’ is very much better acted than 
read ; yet there is sufficient intellectual superiority even in the play 
as it lies upon my study table to make it very pretty reading. The 
little thing, though published but a fortnight since, has been sold, 
I hear, to the extent of 4000 copies. 

What would some of your younger readers give to be allowed to 
range round a certain long table just behind me, whereon ate 
piled up nearly two hundred of the most marvellously got-up and 
illustrated story-books produced during the year now drawing to.a 
close? They come from every quarter of publishing London, and 
represent the best works brought out by each firm during 1891. 
Strictly speaking, some of them are not ‘out’ yet. They have been 
sent for an article to appear in the December number of the Vew- 
bery House Magazine, whose proprietors are Pg princeps as 
regards this kind of literature. The books of Messrs. Griffiths 
Farran & Co. are, however, by their own request, to be treated ; 

uite impartially; so perhaps I shall not be able to mention in 
Newbery House what I may in The Créztzc, that they are out-and- 
away the best of the bunch—big bunch as it is. And what beau- 
ties some of them are! Probably no one has ever seen a more ex- 
quisite collection for, be it observed, these are ‘the pick of the mar- 
ket,’ the créme de la créme, the very best of very best,—and com- 
ing as they do, not from one first-rate house or another, but from 

all—and being, as all allow, the choicest productions yet issued by 
them,—it is only reasonable to presume that the show is almost as 
unique of its kind as was that of the orchids recently exhibited in 
Cheapside. 


rye of these orchids it was worth while going to the sale if, 
only to hear the accounts of the collectors who had travelled in 
search of them on behalf of the different growers. Some of these 
travellers’ tales sounded like romances, so wonderful were the ad- 
ventures, and so dire the misfortunes detailed. The climax was * 
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reached in the report of one painstaking fellow, sent out by a large 
firm, who had lost all the fruits of several years’ toil in a few mo- 
ments— by what accident I forget,—a calamity which to him prob- 
ably meant as much as the destruction of his papers to Sir Isaac 
Newton. Happily he was the collector who subsequently hit upon a 
burial-ground whereupon grew a perfect grove of the most lovely 
and rare orchids. Having overcome the scruples of the natives, he 
obtained their assistance in removing the roots, and all they stipu- 
lated for was that one of their idols should be taken also to avert 
his displeasure. This was done, and a hideous little wooden idol 
was put up for sale among the Rothschilds, before any of the or- 
chids were brought to the hammer! It is to be presumed that this 
a the vanity of the god: at all events it propitiated the in- 
abitants of an unexplored orchid land. m 
People say ‘ The American’ is doing a little better than it did— 
but I don’t know. 


L. B. WALFORD. 





The Lounger 


SINCE OcT. 17, when The Critic published a review of Sir Dan- 
iel Wilson’s ‘ The Right Hand: Left- Handedness’ I have seen, and 
have obtained permission to quote, a personal letter from the author 
of that interesting work to the well-known ethnologist Mr. Horatio 
Hale of Clinton, Ontario. In it Sir Daniel refers to The Critzc’s 
‘ practical hy argo that ‘it may reasonably be assumed that the 
nation which first realizes, and enforces in its schools and work- 
shops, the principle that the whole brain should be stimulated to 
act, and both hands be specially trained for this work, will be apt 
to, take the lead in the future of civilization.’ He then goes on to 
say :-— 

y own experience has so satisfied me of the ready acquisition of a 
fair mastery of the use of both hands, and of the advantage of ambidex- 
terity, that it seems to me strange that it should not be generally recog- 
nized. I know no of disadvantage arising from my left-handedness. I 
have as ready use of the right hand as most men, and a fuller command 
ef the left. When at home this summer I had an opportunity of look. 

‘img over a very fine collection of Leonardo da Vinci’s drawings in the 
Royal Library at Windsor. The evidence of left-handed workmanship 
isabundant and indisputable. No one familiar with the use of the pen- 
eil can hesitate as to whether hatching has been executed with the right 
er left hand. The drawings are executed in red chalk; some of them 
studies of details for his best known pictures; and all of them singularly 
beautiful. They are part of the collection formed by Charles I. 





A SHEET OF PAPER enclosed with Sir Daniel Wilson’s letter il- 
lustrates several styles of left-handed writing. At the top of the 

ge is a specimen of left-hand hatching. A line of text beneath it 
is written backwards; turning the sheet around and holding it up 
to the light, it is found to run thus :— This is the natural direction 
with the left hand.’ The line below runs from left to right, 
but is written with a backhand stroke. It reads thus:—‘ This is 
the slope that the left hand resorts to.’ Below this again, in letters 
that stand as straight as soldiers on dress-parade, is the legend :-— 
* This is another way, but less easy. Practice, however, is equall 
effective in either case.’ An example of right-hand hatching fol- 
lows this, and is in turn succeeded by the words, apparent penned 
with the right hand :—‘I so habitually use my pencil in my left hand 
that my right-hand hatching is less tree.” Sir Daniel writes with 
his right hand and draws with his left. A left-handed artist tells 
me that the engravers have hard work in reproducing the strokes 
ef his brush or pencil: they slope the wrong way. 





Mr. LEwIs V. BoGy, son of a former Senator from Missouri, 
passed a civil-service examination about three years ago, and ob- 
tained a place in the Department of the Interior. Recently he has 
been dismissed from the Government service by Secretary Noble 
for having written a novel which reflects upon the dignitaries in 
Washington public life. The book is entitled ‘In Office,’ and pur- 

- ports to narrate the adventures of a young and innocent girl, who, 
@oming to the Capital to enter a Department, suffers for her unwil- 
lingness to succumb to the temptations spread for her by the power- 
ful people who hold her official destiny in their keeping. The au- 
thor has been dismissed, ‘not because he was an inefficient clerk, 
but because he has attacked the reputations of Congressmen and 
other persons of influence by introducing them into his story in dis- 
agreeable connections under assumed and rather thinly disguised 
names.’ The Civil Service Commission can call upon the Secretary 
to reinstate the young man unless he was discharged for miscon- 
duct or delinquency, and as Mr. shows fight, it may be this 

" step will be taken. It is very probable, however, that the auda- 
cious author will not be taken back into the Department. But his 
book is getting no end of gratuitous advertising, and if he should 
¢ (as The Evening Post advises) devote himself exclusively to the 
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writing of novels ‘illustrative of the triumphs of innocence over the 
brass and ingenuity of politicians,’ his fortune would be made. 





J. H. W. WRITES TO ME from Illinois :—‘Reading now and then Dr. 
Rolfe’s experiences with the intelligent compositor, I am reminded 
of similar grievances of my own while “ doing ” the literary column 
of our town paper. I had endured the transmogrification of “ Mod- 
ern Painters” into ‘“ Modest Varieties,” and the statement that 
“ poets are a sensitive dribe,” but the last straw was imposed when, 
having occasion to quote “rare Ben’s” charming “Song to Celia,” 
I found that the conscientious typo, mystified over the first line, had 
emended it to read :— 

Wink to me only with thine eyes. 
I recall also a ludicrous—and to some, inexplicable—slip, which oc- 
curred at our church prayer-meeting, where, in his petition, a devout 
brother asked that “we may all be prepared for that jail to which 
we are fast hastening.” Goal, gaol, jail—seem to have been the 


steps in the mental process by which this surprising destination was 
reached.’ 





THE PUBLISHER of the catalogue of old books to which I refer- 
red on Nov. 7 writes to me as follows :—‘ The # in Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagwe’s name is due either to bad penmanship on our 
part or to the printer: we prefer to blame the latter. That John 
Cleland was “pensioned” by the British Government may be a 
“queer thing,” but it is a fact. If you yourself, or the “confirmed 
reader of catalogues” who writes to you, will consult a copy of 
Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual,” you (or he) may find on 
page 477 a brief statement of the facts. Cleland was summoned 
before the Privy Council and asked why he had written so dread- 
ful a book as “ Fanny Hall.” He pleaded poverty as an excuse, 
“upon which the late Earl Granville (a member of the Government) 
very nobly settled an annuity of 100/. per annum, om condition of 
his refraining from so unmoral a mode of writing.” The bookseller 
who published the book was put in the i. It is very 
clearly to be seen that if Cleland had not written “ Fanny Hill” he 
would not have received the comfortable sum of 1oo/. per annum ; 
ergo he was pensioned for writing the book. A bookseller’s cata- 
logue is always full of errors; it is the easiest thing in the world 
for a printer to blunder in setting it up, and the proofs are cor- 
respondingly difficult to read. Here is an item from the same 
catalogue which by the omission of an s commits us to a state- 
ment little short of high treason :— 

‘1531a. COGHLAN (Mrs.). Memoirs, written by herself. * * * 
This little known and highly remarkable book contains some curi- 
ous anecdotes of Washington, as also of General Putnam. The 
Memoirs show that he Cif lived under the ‘‘ protection ” at various 
times of several of the British Aristocracy, including the ‘‘ Royal 
Duke,” who is scored in no gentle terms.’ 





A LADY WRITES to me from Salem, N. Y., to say that my re- 
cent statement that ‘the least experienced of fiction readers ’ should 
have no doubt as to Gordon being one and the same as the 
slighted lover in Mr. Davis’s story, has been rather crushing to a 
party of six very experienced readers of fiction. ‘An animated de- 
bate took place at the close of the reading of the story,’ she de- 
clares,—‘ not at all as to whether Gordon was the victim or not, 
for no one suspected that, but as to whether any man capable of 
such cold-blooded cruelty should not have been kicked out—half 
the fiction-readers are men—as he richly deserved ; and one and 
all admired the pluck of the girl. On reading your remarks in The 
Critic of Nov. 7, all are agreed on one point—v¢z., that the young 
woman had a most fortunate escape (whether she deserved it or 
not) from a man who possessed two of the lowest traits of char- 
acter—a love of revenge, and a love of seeing others suffer because 
one has suffered oneself.’ 





IT MAY INTEREST those worthy Philadelphia dames who re- 
cently organized a crusade against the nude in art to know that 
Queen Victoria—an entirely proper person—is not nearly so pru- 
dish as they are. In the Memoir of Richard Redgrave, R.A., it is 
told that to some exhibition which the Queen was to visit, Mul- 
ready had lent several of his studies from the undraped model. 
Before her Majesty’s visit one of the Ministers went round the 
rooms to have the best works pointed out to him, so that he might 
show them to the Queen. He was very much shocked by the Mul- 
readys, and left particular orders that the Queen was not to be 
taken into the room where they hung. ‘ However, the Queen did 
go, was a with the drawings, and commissioned Eastlake 
to find out if Mulready would sell one.’ Another anecdote showing 
the same liberality on the part of Her Majesty is told in the recent- 
ly published reminiscences of Mr. Cope, R. A. It is apropos of a 
fresco painted by Dyce, at Osborne. ‘ Most graciously received and 
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I of,’ he reports; ‘Prince thought it rather nude; the 
ueen, however, said not at all.’ A few pages farther on it trans- 
pires that ‘the nurserymaids and French governesses have been 
sadly scandalized by the nudities, especially when bits only of fig- 
ures were done.’ : 





PROF. DRUMMOND’S ‘Greatest Thing in the World’ was not 
intended for publication, it is said, but so garbled a version of the 
little address got into circulation that he printed a correct edition 
in self-defence. Now, says The Pall Mall Gazette:— 

There is hardly a language of civilization in which a translation of 
‘ The Greatest Thing in the World’ cannot at the present day be ob- 
tained. In England and America hundreds of thousands of copies have 
been issued, and it is to be found alike on the drawing-room tables of 
the wealthy, andamong the sparse libraries of the poor. 

James Pott & Co. publish the pamphlet for the author in this coun- 
try, but there are several other editions than theirs in the market, 
and one publisher (whose fortune has not been made by —_— 
sermons, it may be said) gives ‘The Greatest Thing ’ away wit 
his catalogue. 





‘WHAT IS LOVE?’ asks the Clown in ‘ Twelfth Night ’—an- 
swering his own question negatively by adding in the same breath 
’Tis not hereafter, 
Present mirth kath present laughter : 
What's to come is still unsure. 

If Shakespeare had postponed his untimely end some two hundred 
and seventy: five years, he might have got an affirmative answer to 
the poser he put into the mouth of one of his characters, It has 
recently been given in ‘Raymon Moore’s beautiful descriptive 
song, “ That is Love,” words and music by’ (”o¢ Raymon Moore, 
as one would naturally suppose, but) ‘ Felix McGlennon.’ In this 
lovely lyric (published by Frank byes the singer first derides 
the love celebrated by the poets as ‘ a phan-tom un-real thing ’ that 
‘of-ten, a-las!’ takes wing, and is unworthy to be compared for a 
moment with ‘the Heaven implanted glow’ of which he himself 
writes and sings. What love really is he does not define but 
gtaphically illustrates :-— 

See a fath-er stand-ing at his cot-tage door, 

Watching ba-by in the gut-ter roll ing o’er; 

Laughing at his mer-ry pranks, but hark! a roar, 

Help, oh, help him gracious Heav'n a-bove ! . 

Dash-ing down the road there comes a maddened horse 

Out the fath-er rush-es with re-sist-less force, 

Saves the child, but he lies there a man-gled corse, 

. That is love, That is love ! 


Sel-dom, a-las! can such faith-ful friend-ship be, 
As that of two comrades who went to sea, 
When a squall had struck the ship and she was lost, 
Clinging to a plank the chums were tem-pest-tost; 
Bui the plank was wa-ter-logged and sunk al-most, 
One of them must meet his God a-bove. 
One of them said, ‘ Jack, this plank will not hold two, 
You’ve a wife and chil-dren, so I'll die for you! 
Good-bye, Jack!’ he leaves the plank and sinks from view, 
That is love, That islove! ~ 





“ Lady Bountiful” 


ALTHOUGH Mr. A. W. Pinero’s four-act play, ‘ Lady Bountiful,’ 
had not been seen in this city until it was produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre last Monday evening, it had been so fully described and 
discussed in the daily press that it was scarcely an absolute nov- 
elty. In London it was a substantial but not brilliant success, 
What fate awaits it here remains to be seen, but there can be no 
doubt that it deserves the attention of intelligent theatre-goers, in- 
asmuch as it is distinguished from the every-day drama by pur- 
pose and originality and possesses qualities of high literary merit. 

It abounds in contrasts of character, and no less than four of the 
personages play very prominent parts. These are the heroine, 
Camilla Brent, her uncle Roderick Heron, her cousin Donald, and a 
horse-dealer named Veale. Camilla has unlimited wealth and but 
little worldly wisdom. It is a pleasure to her to give and she finds 
it much more easy to sign a check than to inquire whether it is 
worthily bestowed. Her uncle, a character modelled avowedly after 
the pattern of Harold Skimpole, at once a pauper and a spend- 
thrift, has lived upon her bounty for years and has brought up her 
son to believe that he will inherit an independent fortune. Natur- 
ally enough, having every whim gratified, the young man leads a 
life of idle and useless self-gratification; but he is a good fellow at 
heart and is stung to the quick, when his cousin; who really loves 

. him deeply, intimates that the chief feeling which she entertains 
for him is contempt. Soon afterward he learns to his profound 
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humiliation that he is a pensioner upon her bounty, and straight- 
way bids her farewell sail oaatl a Lenton to wat a avnet lec 
himself. All this makes an admirable first act. In London he . 
discovers by painful experience that he can do nothing for which 
<a is willing to pay him wages, and he is glad to become a 
riding-master in the school of John Veale, from whom, in more 
ene days, he had bought horses with his cousin's 8 

eis not unhurt by the social fall, but the new sense of independ- 
ence brings him content, and he is beginning to build castles in the 
air, when his rascally and selfish old father, who wishes him to re- 
turn to the old life, secures his dismissal by hinting that he is nota 
safe associate for Margaret, John Veale’s daughter. Donald finds 
that the girl really loves him, and, grateful for the kindness shown 
him by her and her family, asks her to marry him, and is accepted, 
just as Camilla arrives to beg of him to resume his former position 
in her home. 

This brings the second act to an effective close, but thencefor- 
ward the interest is not so well maintained, partly on account of 
slow action, and partly on account of an excess of dialogue and 
sentiment, Without following out the story in detail, it may be 
said that Donald, handicapped by his wretched father, a worse 
burden than the old man who afflicted Sindbad, sinks deeper and 
deeper into the slough of misfortune. Finally his wife dies, after an 
affecting interview with Camilla who has once more appeared as 
guardian angel, and he starts for America, whence he returns five 
years later, with restored fortunes, to hear that Camilla is to be 
married on the morrow to an old suitor, Sir Richard Philliter. Of 
course Camilla is married, but not to Sir Richard, and the curtain 
falls upon the conventional pair of happy lovers. 

The first performance was not altogether a success. The piece 
needed condensation and the actors were not settled harmonious! 
in their parts. Mr. Le Moyne played the selfish Roderick wi 
extraordinary skill, but was unable to endow it with any sym- 
eae quality. The part is not merely contemptible: it is almost 

orrible in its brutish selfishness. Charles Walcot was admirable 
as the honest and sturdy Veale, and Effie Shannon won a triumph 
as the young wife, while Mr. Kelcey was wholly satisfactory as 
Donald. Georgia Cayvan played Camilla in too sentimental a key 
and with too much emphasis and deliberation. The part ought to 
be given with greater snap and spirit. Charles Harbury as the 
elderly lover was utterly misplaced. The stable-hand of Augustus 
Cook is worth a word of special mention. The stage-setting was 
as good as could be desired by the most exacting taste. 


The Fine Arts 
Exhibition at the Union League Club : 
AT THE exhibition of paintings at the Union League Club, Nov. 
12 to 14, the first of the season, an important work by Decamps, 
‘ Job and: His Friends,’ held the place of honor. _It is a street view, 
of Roman architecture, and the costumes of the figures indicate that 
the painter had deliberately brought the story down to the Roman 
period. Job is lying, scantily covered, at the foot of the flight of 
steps leading up to a magnificent residence. A disputatious Greek 
is leaning against a stone cistern opposite, wearying him with ad- 
monitions emphasized by a threatening fore-finger. A gorgeously 
dressed Oriental comes hurriedly forward, his features marked by 
astonishment and compassion ; a servant turns to look with stupid 
wonder at the dramatic scene, and the background is alive with 
figures. The technique is masterly. A good, though small, exam- 
le of Ingres, rather bricky in the flesh tones, ‘ Cardinal Bibiena 
resenting his Niece to Raphael,’ hung near the Decamps ; and in 
the same room were a small study by Delacroix, ‘Christ on the 
Lake’; two good examples of Adrian van Ostade; Michel's fine 
‘ Landscape,’ a hill with windmills in the foreground, storm clouds 
coming up over a dark distance, and, in the middle distance, a town 
in the sunlight. All of these have been seen before, in various » 
ublic and private exhibitions. Of the American paintings, Mr. 
Frank Millet’s ‘ Between two Fires’ was decidedly the niost inter- 
esting. It is a ‘story picture,’ but an excellent one. The smug 
Puritan who is being regaled in the servants’-hall of some cavalier 
mansion is just about to surrender to the combined forces of a 
pair of pretty waiting-maids and a big decanter of sherry. A grin, 
not altogether pleasant, is spreading over his sour, hypocritical 
countenance. io a bit of painting, it is one of the best things that 
Mr. Millet has made, and shows that he has been studying the old 
Dutch masters to some purpose. Mr. Childe Hassam’s ‘ Flower 
Girl’ is cleverly brushed in, and is a good bit of color; Mr. Irving 
R. Wiles’s ‘Still Life’ is broadly painted and harmonious; Mr. 
Theodore Robinson’s ‘ Brittany Kitchen,’ witha girl cooking some- 
thing in an enormous pot over a cresset; Miss & Becket’s ‘ In the 
Woods’; Mr. Charles Melville Dewey's ‘ Evening,’ with a ‘ mack- 
erel’ sky; and Mr. Watrous’s conscientious portrait study of 
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“Uncle Sam Dunning’ are all excellent, in their several ways. A 
capital little Corot, an unusual subject, ‘Street Scene in Bologna,’ 
should have been mentioned among the notable foreign pictures. 


The architecture is very carefully drawn and the sky is unusually 
fine, even for Corot. 





The Metropolitan Museum Casts 

THE Casts COMMITTEE (as it may be called) of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art met at the residence of President Marquand 
last Friday, and accepted a report from Mr. Edward Robinson of 
the Boston Museum. Soon after the successful starting of the 
fund for the enlargement of the present collection of casts, Mr. 
Robinson was asked to go abroad and make the necessary ar- 
rangements with the various museums in England and on the Con- 
tinent. He sailed in June and has spent five months in London, 
Berlin, Dresden, Florence, Milan, etc. He was well received 
everywhere, and found that the keenest interest was felt by Euro- 
pean scholars in the undertaking of the Museum. Tentative lists 
of the desirable casts, prepared last spring, had been sent to the 

rincipal museums of Europe, so that the directors and managers 

ad a clear idea of the plans of the committee when he arrived. 
* All Europe,’ according to Mr. Robinson, ‘ is looking to New York 
to produce the ideal museum of reproductions.’ No one professed 
a greater interest in the scheme than the distinguished Prof. Ernst 
Curtius. He was captivated especially by the idea of a new model 
of the Acropolis, to supplant the antiquated sketch now in exist- 
ence, and will collaborate, in preparing it, with Kaupert, Dorpfeld 
and Walger. The incomplete list reported by Mr. Robinson gives 

romise of an almost ideal collection. Mr. Robert W. de Forest, 

ice-Chairman of the Committee, who was also abroad this sum- 
mer, states that $60,000 of the proposed $100,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and it is hoped that the balance will be obtained in the 
course of the winter. Even more than $100,000, however, will be 
necessary to make the collection complete. 





Art Notes 

THE Architectural League offers a series of prizes for annual 
competition. They are the President’s prizes, first and second (not 
in money) of a total value of $50; the Joseph Lamb prizes, first $25, 
second $15; the S. P. Avery prizes, first $30, second $20, and the 
Tiffany & Co. prizes, first $30, second $20. The Committee on 
Awards consists of William A. Coffin, Chairman; Edward H. 
Kendall, Ehrick K. Rossiter, Thomas Hastings and Will H. Low. 
The subject of the design for the President's prizes for 1891 is ‘a 


design for a certificate for the prizes of the Architectural League 
of New York.’ 


—The fall exhibition of the National Academy will be opened to 
the public on Monday next, Nov. 23. 


—M. Bartholdi the sculptor has informed his American friends 
of the death of his mother, on Oct. 24, at the advanced age of nine- 
ty P sag She is said to have posed for her son’s statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World. 

—The sale of the Verestchagin collection at the American Art 
Goieaes was begun on Tuesday evening and will be concluded to- 

y- 

—The Grolier Club has been holding, from November gth to rgth, 
an exhibition of etchings by L. Flameng, among which were his por- 
traits of Huxley, Bastien Le Page, Delatre the printer, Seymour 
Haden, Thiers, and other notabilities, French and English. 

—At the exhibition of the Philadelphia Art Club this week New 
York artists made a good showing. 

—Mr. Daniel C. French has gone to Paris to make a statue of 
the Republic for the World’s Fair. It will be a female figure sixty 
or eighty feet in height. . Mr. MacMonnies is at work in the same 
city ona mp ad fountain, with thirty gigantic figures, which is to be 
the central decoration of the exhibition grounds. 

—A pastel portrait of the late Mrs. Anna Lynch Botta has been 


made for her husband, Prof. Vincenzo Botta, by Count Guacci- 
manni. 


—‘The Evolution of Architecture,’ by the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, is one of a series of lectures and discussions before the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association. Mr. Chadwick is to be praised for point- 
ing out the delicious absurdity of some of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
views about art, and for presenting a clear though rapid review of 
the rise and pr of the various architectural styles, occasion- 
ally; however, taking theory for fact, and failing, in our judgment, 
to establish his main thesis—that there has been any unmis- 

evolution in the history of architecture taken as a 
whole. \ ‘The Evolution of Art,’ by Mr. John A. Taylor, is a 
smooth, rhetorical presentation of more commonplace views. The 
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evolution he speaks of is not really of art but only of its ‘ environ- 
ment.’ In this he follows—at a long interval—M. Taine. (10 cts. 
each. D. Appleton & Co.) 


—*‘ Moffatt’s Perspective, for Second-grade Art Students,’ by 
Joseph Vaughan, is an oblong volume, to accommodate some of 
the complicated diagrams which show how to draw iron garden 
chairs and flower-pots without looking at them. There are fifty- 
one exercises, and the work seems to be ee to its special 

urpose, which is to aid those British students who are preparing 
| te examinations by the Science and Art Department. (3s. 62. 
London : Moffatt and Paige.) 


—‘ The Little Artist’s Drawing and Painting Book’ gives a col- 
lection of colored pictures with outlines for the young copyist, and 
some pages of outline drawings with fainter tracings to guide the 
hand. There are also pictures to be colored at will, and blank 
pages for free-hand copying. (50 cts. T. Whittaker.)——In 
‘ Puck’s Painting Book’ the "erage are comical and the explana- 
tory legends and the rules of art are given in rhyme. Both pict- 
ures and verses are by Frederick B. Opper. (So cts. Keppler & 
Schwartzmann.) 


—The frontispiece of the October Portfolzo is a view of Mag- 
dalen Bridge and Tower, Oxford, from an early water color draw- 
ing by Turner. It is an unpretentious study, apparently strictly 
true to nature. Other full-page illustrations are a photogravure of 
J. P. Laurens’s painting, the ‘ Vault of Steel,’ intended for the new 
Hotel de Ville at Paris; and a reproduction by photographic proc- 
ess of Rembrandt’s etching, ‘The Jewish Bride.’ The editor's ac- 
count of the ‘Present State of the Fine Arts in France’ is con- 
tinued with some attempt at estimating the work of living French 
sculptors; Mr. W. Watkins Lloyd takes the authorities of the 
British Museum to task for what he believes to be their misarrange- 
ment of the Parthenon sculptures; and Miss Edith Marget’s arti- 
cles on ‘ The Palaces of Naples’ are continued with sketches of the 
Castel Nuovo and the gate called Trionfo d’Aragona. 








International Copyright 
UNFRIENDLY ACTION BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


CANADA is still quarrelling with the mother country about her 
right to legislate for herself in copyright matters, and in the mean- 
time the American author comes out at the little end of the cornu- 
copia. . When President Harrison, on July 1, 1891, declared British 
authors to be in a position to profit by our new copyright law, as- 
surance had been received from Lord Salisbury that ‘the law of 
copyright in force in all British possessions permits to citizens of 
the United States of America the benefit of copyright on substan- 
tially the same basis as to British subjects.’ Yet the Dominion 
Government has refused to grant copyright to the works of Ameri- 
can authors, on the pretext that it is not bound to recognize the 
‘agreement’ between this country and the Imperial Government. 
There is, in fact, no ‘agreement’: the matter iscovered by the laws 
of the two countries. In an interview reported in the 7rzdune, 
Librarian Spofford is quoted as saying that Canadian authors and 

ublishers have been quick to take advantage of our new law, and 

ave even obtained privileges in connection with it which no one 
else has asked for. He believes, therefore, that the action of the Ca- 
nadian authorities will not be a popular one in their own country, 
as it may provoke the President to exert his power ‘to alter or 
amend his proclamation of July 1, 1891, as to Canada or any other 
country which shall refuse to grant to our citizens the privileges 
and benefits which we grant to its citizens.” Mr. Spofford reports 
a constant increase in the number of applications for copyright by 
foreign authors. 





Mr. Ruskin’s Poems 
(London Daily News} 

THE COMPLETE poems of Mr. Ruskin have now been published 

’ for the first time. They are given to the world under the editorial 
care, the very loving and tender care, of Mr. W. G. Collingwood, 
formerly Mr. Ruskin’s secretary. * * * Mr. Ruskin was pre- 
cocious both with his pen and with his pencil. The poems begia 
with the very youthful Ruskin at the age of seven, and end with 
the still youthful Ruskin at the age of twenty-six. We may ac- 
knowledge at once that we see the evidences of budding genius 
much more in the works of the pencil than in those of the pen. : 
Probably no man every —— poetry with his youth who could 
under any conditions have been a genuine poet. Of course men 


who had in them much of the genuine poetic gift have been hur- 
ried away by the business of a different sort of career, and have had 
to leave poetry behind. The few scraps we have, for example, of 
the poems of Julius Cesar are exquisite illustrations of mee. 
and, for aught we can tell, ‘ the mighty Julius’ might, if he tried, 
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have ranked as high among the poets as he unquestionably did 
among the orators. ‘For who,’ says Cicero, ‘was equal to him 
among orators—even of those who were orators and nothing else?’ 


The early poems of Blackstone—to come to a very different time’ 


and a very different — e—had much merit in them, and so 
had certain poetic efforts of Burke’s; and in America it is still dis- 
puted whether Emerson was greater as poet or as transcendental 
‘philosopher. Still, we are inclined to believe that Cesar and Black- 
stone and Burke and others, Emerson included, found their natural 
level and their proper height when they turned away from verse to 
other work. Ifa man is a poet, he must be a poet, and he cannot 
help himself. Therefore the fact that the poems of John Ruskin 
have to be made conspicuous by the fame of John Ruskin’s prose 
is very nearly conclusive to us that John Ruskin was not a born 
poet—in the technical sense at least. The success of Mr. Ruskin’s 
prose writings led him, we read, to abandon verse. The success of 
Cervantes’s novel led him, we might say, in the same sense, to 
abandon dramatic composition. In other words, the man found 
his source of inspiration and gave up his early aspiration. Sir 
Walter Scott frankly told himself that Byron and Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were better poets than he, and betook himself to prose, 
in which he did not do so very badly after all. It appears to have 
been somewhat of the same case with Mr, Ruskin, except that Mr. 
Ruskin did not make anything like so good a fight for it as was 
made in ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ and ‘ Marmion. 

No complete edition of Mr. Ruskin’s poems, it appears, has hither- 
to been accessible to the public. Forty years ago the verses con- 
tributed to magazines were privately reprinted in a volume which 
has now become very hard to get at. In recent years a pirated 
edition has been published in America, whereof the preface to the 
two authentic volumes before us tells the curious fact that many of 
the most important of Mr. Ruskin’s poems are omitted, while one 
has been inserted which is not by Mr. Ruskin. We can remember 
an instance of a like kind in American republication. Some twenty 
years agoa Te American publishing house brought out a 
collection of Thackeray’s verses. Some of the best things happened 
to ‘ get left,’ in American phrase ; and a poem was inserted which 
was certainly not Thackeray’s, but which was written by a clever 
London literary man as an open and avowed burlesque of Thack- 
eray’s style. Still, we owe something to these American publica- 
tions. Macaulay said he would never have republished his Essays— 
did not think them good enough to go.into book form—but that 
the American publishers would persist in guessing at them and 
bringing them out. Carlyle would not have republished his life 
of Schiller but for the Americans, who insisted that it must not die. 
The Americans compelled us to recognize Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
Therefore we may look leniently on the mistake of American pub- 
lishers who in their eagerness to get hold of all the verses of Rus- 
kin and all the verses of Thackeray threw in here and there a scrap 
which did not belong to Ruskin and did not belong to Thackeray. 
It is quite right that these poems of Ruskin’s should be _repro- 
duced. As for the drawings, they speak for themselves and need 
no apology and can call up no controversy. About the poems 
Mr. Collingwood says that ‘they give, in the simple and direct 
terms to which lyrical or elegiac verse is limited, the ground-plan 
of his character ; the bias of his mental development. They bring 
before us, from year to year, his home and surroundings, his studies 
and travels—authentic memoirs of a curiously observant childhood ; 
in themselves valuable as records of bygone times and old-world 


personages.’ We do not think, however, that they are so valuable 
in connection with bygone times and old-world personages as they 
are because ‘ they hint the models upon which Mr. Ruskin formed 


his style.’ . That is, indeed, their especial charm and value. They 
enable us to trace the growth of Mr. Ruskin’s mind, and the 
steady development of his artistic power and insight. 

‘It would be a mistake,’ says Mr. Collingw , ‘unduly to de- 
ae these volumes of juvenile verses.’ So it sre | indeed. 

hey do undoubtedly contain ‘many a sonorous line and noble 
thought, many a genuine feeling and fine enthusiastic description.’ 
But it would be a mistake also to overestimate the intrinsic value 
of these juvenile verses. To say the truth, the juvenile verses even 
of very great poets seldom have any particular intrinsic value. 
How many poets have there been since the world began who would 
have been known and remembered as poets if they had died before 
the age of eighteen? A very small scrap of paper would be quite 
large enough to write down all the names of the illustrious ex- 
ceptions. But when a man becomes great as a poet, or great as 
anything else, it is a part of human nature that we should love to 
study the development of his nature and his genius. We are eager 
to learn all about his early pursuits: about the manner in which 
his boyhood turned to art, or letters, or science, or ambition, or the 
“Preat game of war. We collect all the anecdotes we can get hold 
of—all the written memoranda, all the memorabilia, all the frag- 
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ments of crude versification, all the floating scraps of talk. It is 
especially natural that there should be this sep with = 
to Mr. Ruskin. He has unquestionably made himself one of the 
most interesting and, we might almost say, commanding figures of 
our time. He enabled us all to revel in the delight of reading 
and rereading the most sinewy, superb, and deli hefal prose. He 
has taught us all, so far as we were gifted with the gifts to learn it, 
the lesson how to use our eyes, to look at nature for ourselves and 
not through the dulled dim spectacles of schools and convention- 
alities and formulists and pedants. No doubt he came in the end 
to create, perhaps all unconsciously, a school of his own, with for- 
mulas of itsown. That is the way of every great commanding na- 
ture. But the best cf his work has been given up to the emancipa- 
tion of the artistic intellect from conventionality and from platitude 
and from lack of sincerity. Of sucha man we want to know 
everything we can—juvenile verses and all. 





“One Hundred Illustrations ” 
[The New York Times] 

‘Papa,’ asked the boy, looking up from his book, ‘can a man 
grow a real beard in one day?’ 

‘I should say not,’ answered the father cautiously, being mind- 
ful of the fact that within a week the boy had put to him this ques- 
tion : ‘ Why does a woman walk on her heels in crossing a muddy 
street ?’ and when he answered that he did not know, the boy had 
said : ‘To get across.’ But there was no sell about the question 
the boy asked, nor about the next one, which was this : 

‘Can a man get bald in one night ?’ 

‘He might in an Indian country,’ answered the father, where- 
—_ there was silence for a little time. Then the boy impatiently 
said :— 

‘I don’t understand these pictures at all. Everybody in them 
keeps changing around, and I don’t know who is who, and I don’t 
see how they know each other half a day running.’ 

The book was ‘ The Swiss Family Robinson,’ and the title-page 
declared that there were ‘one hundred illustrations.’ It was worth 
while to follow the ‘ family ’ through the pictures. 

Putting aside a colored frontispiece which depicted a lusty bare- 
legged boy on a rock with a polo cap crowning a shock of yellow 
hair parted in the back, a bow in his hand and his eyes fixed on a 
spouting whale that looked like a sardine sneezing violently, the 
panorama opened with the ‘ family ’ kneeling in grateful prayer for 
its escape. The father, with head bald on top, smooth-shaven 
face, and long locks of white hair falling on his shoulders, was the 
central figure, and made an ideal Vicar of Wakefield. Fritz, the 
eldest son, wore a long coat and long trousers, and Franz, the 
youngest, was distinguished by a large button on his coat in the 
small of the back. This was in the forenoon. 

A few hours later, in the afternoon, behold the change! The 
father had grown fine, closely-trimmed side-whiskers, and he and 
his sons had changed their straight locks for crisply-curling hair. 
From a gentle-faced Madonna the mother had been dened into a 
vivacious-looking Jewess ; and, strangest of all, two St. Bernards 
in the first picture had become trim bulldogs, with every appear- 
ance of being able to make a good fight. 

“Then there came a lightning change. In five minutes the father’s 
whiskers had grown an inch or two, Fritz and he had gotten into 
knickerbockers, terminating in the father’s case in blue stockin 
and buckled shoes, both of them had lost the curl out of their hair, 
and one of the bulldogs had been metamorphosed into a setter 
standing over a reddish-brown rabbit that was declared in the text 
to be an agouti. 

Noon, the next day, and the father and Fritz were again pre- 
sented, seated this time by a brook, but conveniently near a stone 
jug that might have held molasses and might not. The father 

ooked like a Highlander in a farmer’s clothes, and Fritz, who had 
grown three or four years older, was dressed like Danton when that 
gentleman was of some consequence in Paris, and looked like him. 
One of the dogs had become a King Charles spaniel. “he other 
did not appear, but was probably in seclusion, settling on the breed 
in which he would next figure. 

The pair were on a hunting excursion on their deserted island. 
A few hours later Fritz had gotten his shock of yellow hair back, 
and traded his Danton costume for knickerbockers, blue stockings, 
and a sack coat, while his father had somewhere picked up a Rus- 
sian peasant’s dress, and grown a full brown beard, and the King 
Charles had become a setter. The jug had disappeared. 

That night the father shaved himself down to the side-whiskers, 
dyed his own and Fritz’s hair black, put a sailor shirt on himself 
and a pair of striped lawn-tennis trousers on Fritz, and the next 
morning went out sailing. While they were absent, the Jewish- 
faced mother changed her countenance for a subdued Irish, arrayed 
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therself in a dark-blue gown that disclosed a red petticoat, and put 
a yellow handkerchief. on her head. Taking Jack, one of her other 
sons, and putting a trim polo-cap on his yellow locks, the two, ac- 
companied by one of the St. Bernards, went out for a walk. 

A day or two later the father had gotten back his full, yellow 
beard, which he seemed to wear with his peasant costume, and one 
.of the dogs had changed into ahound. Butif you hoped the father 
would stay that way long enough for you to get acquainted with him, 
divest your mind of that thought. Before night he had returned to his 
trim side-whiskers and curly hair, while Fritz had shrunk in length, 
roidened in girth, and put on long trousers that were too short 
‘for him, and heavy shoon. 

And so the pictures run. The father changes his clothes, his beard 
and his hair at least once, and often two or three times a day. 
fritz is a good second in this kaleidoscopic performance, the mother 
facially runs through all the faces and exhibits a bewildering num- 
ber of different costumes, the little boys, one of whom looks like 
John R. Fellows, must have been branded or their parents would 
never have been able to keep track of them, so extraordinary were 
the changes they underwent, and the dogs offered enough varieties 
to have given a capital bench show. The ‘one hundred illustra- 
tions’ were altogether the most entertaining things about the copy 
of ‘ The Swiss Family Robinson’ over which the boy puzzled and 
‘the boy’s father laughed. 





Excursions among Words 
[Eugene Field, in the Chicago News.] 


THERE ARE NOW, we think, 120,000 words in the English lan- 
guage; the possibilities in the use of synonyms are remarkable, 
aand we should say that to the study of synonyms the young writer 
should apply himself diligently. To the newspaper writers we are 
Jooking with solicitude and hope, for the reason that outside of the 
columns of the press our literature does not appear to be making 
any progress at all. Our literature of the press is, on the other 
relly constantly improving, and in the last ten years that improve- 
ment has been marked. Still there is a chance for improvement, 
and it occurs to us that the besetting sin of our newspaper writers 
-at this time is a devotion to absurd isms—for example, the too com- 
mon usage of that negroism ‘like’ for ‘ as if’; ‘ It looks like it was 
going to rain.’ This absurdity runs riot in print south of Mason 
and Dixon's line, and has crept across the line here in the West to 
shock us with a sporadic appearance in our diurnal publications. 

There is no such word as ‘wended’; the past of ‘ wend’ is 
“went.” A man cannot be said to have wended his way. He either 
went his way or he has went his way. 

‘Likewise’ is often erroneously used for ‘also’; /ékewzse cou- 
ples actions or states of being; a/so classes together things or 
qualities. 

‘Commence’ should not be used when ‘ begin’ can be instead. 

‘ Transpire’ is never a synonym of ‘ happen.’ 

'*Weary’ is a transitive verb only; it is, therefore, highly im- 
\proper to say ‘ One wearies of life.’ 

Do not use ‘in our midst’ when you mean ‘in the midst of us.’ 

Do not use ‘ anyhow ’ when you mean ‘ anyway.’ 

Be exceedingly careful in placing that small but potent word 
“only.’ Nine times out of ten it is misplaced 

Do not confound ‘evidence’ with ‘testimony.’ 

Never use ‘above’ as an adjective. ‘The above extract’ is a 
‘barbarism. Nor shouid you ever use ‘then’ as an adjective—e. g., 
“the then king ’"—awful ! 

Do not confound ‘try’ with ‘make.’ You make—not try—an 
experiment. 

A common error is the use of ‘excessively’ when ‘ exceedingly’ 
is intended. 

Do not confound ‘never’ and ‘ever’; ‘never’ is an adverb of 
ime, ever may be an adverb of ee. 

The sun ‘sets’ and a hen ‘sits. 

A ‘ proposal’ and a ‘ proposition’ are different things. 

Be careful not to confound ‘allude’ with ‘ refer’ or ‘advert.’ 

‘So’ is an adverb of degree and ‘ such’ is an adjective of £ind. 

Webster justifies the use of ‘than’ as a preposition—‘ Than 
‘whom no better man lives.” Webster means well enough. 

There is no such word as ‘ ap sro ’; the word is ‘ jeopard.’ 

‘Lurid’ means ghastly pale, gloomy, or dismal. 

‘ Restive ’ must not be confounded with ‘restless.’ 

‘ Indices’ are —— signs ; ‘ indexes’ are tables of contents. 

Never say ‘in this connection’ when you mean ‘in connection 
with this.’ 

That is complete which has all its parts ; eatére which has not 
been divided; wole from which nothing has been taken. Total 
wefers to the aggregate of the parts. 
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‘With’ denotes an instrument and ‘by’ a cause. ‘He killed 
with a sword; he died 4y an arrow.’ 

Never separate parts of the infinitive; example : ‘ He promised to 
speedily ooney- 

Do not er Mr. Addison or anybody else to bluff you out of 
the use of that noble word ‘that.’ 

Never use, except in a humorous way, those hackneyed phrases 
and hoary words of which notorious specimens are: ‘ Light fantas- 
tic toe,’ ‘ mine host,’ ‘ his good lady,’ ‘ beautiful and accomplished,’ 
‘wee sma’ hours,’ ‘groaned with the delicacies of the season,’ 
‘ speckled beauties,’ ‘dull, sickening thud,’ and ‘ recherché.’ . . 





Notes 


THE annual Holiday Number of The Critic, to be issued on 
Nov. 28, will appear again this year in an illustrated colored cover, | 
and as usual will be a full and trustworthy guide, in its editorial 
and advertising columns, for people having presents to make to 
friends who care for literature and art. Its literary features will 
include a list of the forty-five poems which the late James Russell 
Lowell regarded as most truly representative of his muse, the titles 
being preceded by a facsimile of the letter in which he enclosed 
the list to a friend, with a view to the publication of the poems in 
an anthology of verse by living authors. It might interest our 
readers to make up lists of their own, and see how nearly they 
correspond with Mr. Lowell’s. Another featute of this number 
will be a striking article ‘On the Absence of the Creative Fac- 
ulty in Women,’ in which the sweeping statement is made that ‘no 
woman has ever done anything in the intellectual world which has 
had the germ of immortality.’ The article is written, not by a 
‘woman hater,’ but by a woman—Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, a well- 
known Southern writer. Any possible delay in the publication of 
the holiday Crz¢zc will be due to the largely increased size of the 
paper. 

—The remains of Helen Hunt (Mrs. Jackson) have been removed 
from Cheyenne Mountain, where they have been buried for six 
years and re-interred in Evergreen Cemetery, Colorado Springs. 

er former resting-place, as pointed out in these columns very re- 
cently, was desecrated by toll-gates and pleasure-seekers. 

—A volume of poems by the late Charles Henry Liiders is soon 
to be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—The late Ferdinand Praeger, a lifelong friend of Wagner, left 
a volume of reminiscences of the composer, and Longmans, Green 
& Co. announce the book under the title ‘ Wagner as I Knew Him.’ 

—Mr. Curtis’s ‘ Washington Irving’ will be ready for subscribing 
members of the Grolier Club about Dec. 15. It will be printed at 
the De Vinne Press, in big type, on hand-made paper, and will 
contain a specially engraved portrait of Irving and one of Matilda 
Hoffman. Mr. William Matthews will supervise the binding, which 
will be full red morocco, gilt top, uncut edges. 


—Mrs. Barr has written a novel to demonstrate that ‘ Love fer 
an Hour is Love Forever.’ Its publication will begin in to-day's 
New York Ledger. 

—Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the American edition of The Re- 
view of Reviews, willsail for England to-day or next Wednesday. 
He will have a very gratifying account of progress to make to 
Mr. Stead, reporting, as a result of the first year of the American 
edition, a circulation of something like 50,000 copies, with a steady 
increase. Mr. Stead has placed the business of publishing the 
English edition in the hands of Marshall & Co. of London, with- 
out, however, transferring any interest in the property. The 
American edition, while using considerable matter in common with 
the English, has grown into what is practically a distinct maga- 
zine, its tone, character and point of view being as American as 
Mr. Stead’s edition is British. A Continental edition is now issued 
through Heinemann & Balestier. This consists of the sheets of 
the English edition bound in a special cover, and with some special 
advertising. An Australian edition has also been arranged for, 
which will consist of the English sheets sent from London, to- 
gether with a special ‘insert’ of perhaps sixteen pages, edited and 

rinted in Melbourne and devoted to a review of Australasian af- 
airs. 

—Mr. W. T. Stead’s ‘ Real Ghost Stories,’ now in press, will ap- 
pear simultaneously on the news-stands in England and America 
as a sort of Christmas extra of The Review of Reviews. It will 
appeal very strongly, not only to those who are interes:ed in psychi- 

phenomena, but also to all readers who have a taste for things 
weird and occult. It has been prepared with the help and sanc- 
tion of the leading members in Europe and America of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and Mr. Stead’s authorship of it is a suffi- 
cient promise that it is something more than a mere collection of ° 
new tales of strange apparitions. 
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“—Lippincott’s for December will be a's 
all the papers having been written by Sou ers. The complete 
novel will be‘A Fair Blockade Breaker,’ by T. C. De Leon, au- 
thor of ‘Creole and Puritan.’ Thomas Nelson Page will review 
the literature of the South since the war, and Ric Malcolm 
Johnston will contribute a short story. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish early in 1892, under the 
title of ‘ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,’ the lectures given by 
Dr. Josiah Royce of Harvard in Cambridge last winter. The 
work has been carefully revised. : 

—lIn the December Forum, Sir Edwin Arnold will describe ‘A 
Day with Lord Tennyson,’ describing the home-life of the Laure- 
ate, with many incidental criticisms of his works. 


—‘ The current report that Mr. Grover Cleveland is now engaged 
upon the composition of “A Constitutional History of the United 
States” is denied by The Critic,’ says The Sun. ‘Our esteemed 
contemporary is uncommonly well informed about what is goin 
on in the way of literary production, and in this case it speaks wit 
positiveness ; but we hope that it is mistaken.’ It is not, however ; 
and the original report was wholly without foundation. ~ 


—Hunt & Eaton are the paar of the Book of Job arranged 
by the Rev. Alfred Walls of Cleveland as a dramatic composition. 


—Plainfield, Mass., which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner chose as 
his birthplace sixty-two years ago, has returned the compliment 
by giving the name of Warner Hill to the eminence upon which 
the distinguished writer took his first draught of atmospheric air. 

—Mrs. Flora Haines Loughhead, a popular California writer, 
is about to bring out her short stories, at the rate of one a month, 
through C. A. Murdoch & Co. of San Francisco. The undertak- 
ing is a novel one. The first volume in the Gold Dust Series is 
‘The Man from Nowhere.’ Fred’k A. Stokes Co. will ‘ handle’ 
the series in this city. . 


—‘ Mademoiselle Ixe’ is to be translated into French, to appear 
as a feuzlleton in the Débats. Arrangements are in progress for a 
dramatic version of the story both for England and America. 


—The Herald reports that an anniversary mass in memory of 
Marie Bashkirtseff was celebrated in Paris at the Russian church 
in the Rue Darn last month. A large number of Americans were 
present. ‘The grand ritual of the Greek confession was superbly 
rendered, and the service throughout was most impressive.’ 

—Prof. Jowett’s Life of Christ, should his health be such as to 
permit him to finish it, will be quite different, it is understood, from 
any yet written. 


—Last Tuesday was the eighty-seventh anniversary of the found- 
ing of the New York Historical Society. At a meeting of the So- 
ciety President King presided, and, after prayer by Bishop Potter, 

we a short review of the work done by the institution. He was 
followed by President Seth Low of Columbia College, who read the 

per of the evening, ‘New York in 1850 and in 1890: A Political 
tudy.’ In the lecturer’s opinion the metropolis is better governed 
than it was forty years ago—a pretty severe rap at 1840! 

—A limited edition of a bibliography of Matthew Arnoid has 
been compiled by ‘a collector,’ and will be issued from the Dryden 
Press about the end of the year. 

—‘ Russian Novelists and Nihilists’ were the subject of a lecture 
delivered by Prof. Boyesen last Saturday evening before the Psi 
Upsilon Club, at 33 West 42d Street. The Norwegian poet and 
novelist told how he had become familiar with the Russian Nihilists 
through his acquaintance with the Russian novelists, and also 
showed how under the existing system of police espionage and 
press censorship in Russia it was not only natural, but almost in- 
evitable, for a writer to be forced into becoming a Nihilist. 

—Prof. W. H. Goodyear entertained the Goethe Club at its meet- 
ing at the Hotel Brunswick on Monday evening by reading a paper 
on ‘ Goethe's Journey to Italy.’ 

—The following note, from the pen of a journalist still working, 
appeared in an English paper called The Critic on Feb. 16, 1852: 
—‘ It is an old story that there was once advertised at Leipzig Fair 
a Review of Reviews, but really if after the word “ Reviews” there 
was added “and Magazines,” such a work would nowadays be 
quite as useful as a review dealing solely with books.’ 

—Vol. I. of Gen. James Grant Wilson’s ‘ Memorial History of the 
City of New York’ will be finished by Dec.1. There are to be 
four volumes in all. 

—Besides amending with his own hand certain parts of Herr 
Wildenbruch’s new play, ‘The New Master,’ Wilhelm II. has 
shown further interest in that author by commissioning him to 
dramatize —— Richter’s new book satirizing Socialism—a sort 
of parody on Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward.’ 
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—The first complete Italian translation of i Poe’s poems is 
appearing in Rome, accompanied by a critical biographical essay 

and a general bibliography. When Zhe Critic printed, some 

years ago, without endorsement, the poem ‘ Leonainie,’ attributed 

to Poe, but oe a parody by J. W. Riley, it was promptly trans- 

lated and published in Italy by a native admirer of Poe's. 

—Ignace Paderewski, the distinguished Polish pianist who made 
his American début at Carnegie Music Hall on Tuesday evening, 
scored a distinct success. A criticism of his playing, based upon 
pons than one performance, will appear in these columns next 
week. 

—The December North American will contain a symposium 
on ‘ The Quorum in European Legislation,’ by Continental author- 
ities; ‘Thoughts on the Negro Problem,’ by Prof. Bryce; ‘Is 
Corporal Punishment Degrading ?’ by the Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
doesn’t think it is; a plea for war, by Admiral Luce; and other 
papers almost equally striking. 

—‘ High-class literature ’ is promised in a new sixpenny monthly, 
The Victoria Magazine, to be started this month in London. 

—The London Literary World says that Mrs. J. Armstrong 
Chanler (Amélie Rives) ‘has left a trail of light behind her in Paris, 
and that the mention of her name in American circles is sufficient 
to awaken a fund of charming reminiscences. ; 

Her beauty, her graciousness, her many acts of kindness are enthusi- 
astically commented on. One of her golden deeds, which attracted 
particular attention, is associated with an American girl, a friend of long 
standing. This young lady's appearance was disfigured by a malforma- 
tion of the nose, caused by the imperfect development of the bridge. 
Mrs, Chanler’s zsthetic instincts, together with her kindness of heart, 
inspired her with an intense desire to have the defect remedied. ‘It 
was the dream of her life,’ as the American lady who told the story put 
it, to bestow on her friend her fair share of personal attractiveness, Ac- 
cordingly she brought the young lady to Paris, put her in the hands of 
the most skilful surgeons. and finally had the keen satisfaction of seeing 
the defect overcome by a successful operation. 

—Four of Mr. Stedman's lectures on poetry have now been de- 
livered at the Berkeley Lyceum, under the auspices of Columbia 
College. The remaining four will be given on Tuesday afternoons, 
Nov. 24 and Dec. 1, Friday, Dec. 4 and Tuesday, Dec. 8. 

— School and College, a magazine devoted to the promotion ef 
the secondary and higher education, is to be started with the new 
year. It will be edited by Mr. Ray Greene Huling of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and published monthly (July and August excepted) by 
Ginn & Co. Foreign correspondence will be a special feature. 

—Col. Donn Piatt, one of the best-known of the Washington 
correspondents, and at one time editor of Belford's Magazine, 
died at his home, Mac-o-chee, Ohio, on Nov. 12. 

—Among the commemorations of the Shelley centenary next 
year will be the publication by the Clarendon Press of a ‘Shelley 
Concordance, due to Mr. F.S. Ellis, and the presentation to the 
nation or some public body by Lady Shelley of a monument of the 
poet in marble and bronze. A second representation of ‘ The 
Cenci’ is projected. 

—Mr. Craven L, Betts, the translator of a volume of Beranger's 
Songs, has just completed a long poem, the subject of which is a 
Persian legend. It is called ‘ The Perfume Holder,’ and will ap- 
pear this month. 

— The Bookman is the title of a new monthly journal for ‘ book- 
readers, book-buyers and book-sellers,’ published in London by 
Hodder & Stoughton. It is bright wa ‘ newsy '—two qualities 
rather rare in English literary journalism. The motto of this jour- 
nal is taken from James Russell Lowell :—‘ I am a Bookman.’ 

—Oscar Wilde is to enter the lists with Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Mrs. Deland. He is writing a story which will be a study of 
Christianity ‘from the standpoint of one who regards it as a great 
world-force, and independently of any doctrinal bias.’ 

—For the year — last month the Aguilar Free Library ia 
Lexington Avenue circulated over 150,000 volumes. A monthly 
bulletin has just been started in connection with the Library, in the 
first number of which the history of the institution is given (without 


. dates), and also a sketch, by Annie Nathan Meyer, of Grace Aguilar, 


for whom the Library was named. 


—Miss Nussey (‘ Dear E.’) is said to be meditating the publica- 
tion of all her letters from Charlotte Bronté. 

—Mr. Churton Collins has just acknowledged the authorship of 
the Cornhill Magazine article, published long ago, on ‘ Tenny- 
sonian Origins.’ By a republication in an extended form, under 
the title ‘ Illustrations of Tennyson,’ he does not accuse the poet of 
plagiarism, but brings up parallel —- showing that the Lau- 
reate ‘ borrowed ideas and phrases by the wholesale from previous 
authors, always, however, improving them.’ 
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—Mr. Thomas O, H. P. Burnham, proprietor of the antique 
book-store under the Old South Church, died ‘at his residence, 53 
Beacon Street, Boston, last Saturday. He was nearly seventy- 
eight years old, and had been in business, at first as an assistant 
to his father, ever since he wasa lad. The 7ranscript says of 
him and his shop :— 

The store is a curiosity in itself, and the last place in the world to 
look for a millionaire, which Mr. Burnham undoubtedly was. The 
visitor thinks he is entering a cellar when he goes down the narrow 
steps, and he never would discover his mistake, except that he finds 
books instead of potatoes. The selection, however, is good, the prices 
reflect the moderate rent, and it is said that many quaint and curious 
volumes nestle in the dark corners of the dusty shelves, The owner 
himself, who brought his Yankee shrewdness direct from the fastnesses 
of Essex, disguised his millions both in his dress and address. His 
slight figure was somewhat bent by the weight of his [near eighty] years, 
but he was alert and active, and rarely missed a day from his desk. 

—In order that the students may hear without charge the most 
noted lecturers and authors of the day, Mr. Spencer Trask of 
Brooklyn has presented $10,000 to Princeton College to found a 
course of free lectures. The first lecture of the course was given 
on Wednesday evening in the Second Presbyterian Church by Sir 
Edwin mmo’ f 

—The Ave Maria, published at Notre Dame, Ind., says of 
The Critic's recent statement to the effect that it ‘ can hardly be de- 
nied that the heart of. the Roman Catholic Church to-day is given 
to Mary ’’:—‘ The sentence expresses only a half-truth, and is in- 
tended by the writer as condemnatory. The heart of the Church 
is indeed given to Mary, but that through her it may be united with 
her Divine Son. * * * We feel sure the statement was made 
in good faith.’ So it was; and it was intended to be, not ‘con- 
demnatory,’ but explanatory: 


—The 7¢mes attributes the resignation of Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor from the Board of Trustees of the Astor Library, not to in- 
difference to the interests of that institution, but to a desire to free 
it from the appearance of being a ‘family appendage.’ The Astor 
is a reference library only : books cannot be taken home by students. 
It is a pity, therefore, that it cannot be open at night, when persons 
who are actively employed in the daytime could avail themselves of 
the great advantages it offers for special research. The old objec- 
tion to such opening—the danger of injury to the books from the 
fumes of gas—was overcome when the electric light came into 
common use, and it is to be hoped that the Trustees will soon see 
their way to doubling or trebling the usefulness of the Library by 
opening it after dark. One of them is quoted as saying that they 

are eager for the establishment of the Tilden Library. ‘ There 
was great need of a free circulating library in the City. Those 
now in operation were not adequate. With a strong library of that 
character, and the Astor Library as the library of reference, the 
wants of the city would be met.’ 


—‘ The death of Murray's Magazine next month,’ cables H. F. 
to the 7#mes, ‘ will be another indication of the supremacy which 
the great American monthlies have secured in England among per- 
sons who really want good reading. The much vaster number who 
pa! _ reading are ministered to by a new class of sixpenny 

readfuls.’ 


—Mr. William Morris has just printed and sold 250 copies of his 
shorter poems, the collection being entitled ‘Poems by the Way.’ 
The first book from the Kelmscott Press was ‘The Glittering 
Plain,’ which appeared on May 20 (edition 200, only 180 copies be- 
ing offered for sale). Mr. Morris designed his own type, and the 
printing is done on a hand-press at his Stasemarentth home. The 
poet's ‘History of Socialism ’ is almost finished. 


— The Bookman believes this to be the truth about Mr. Hall 
Caine’s projected visit to Russia: Two or three years ago he wrote 
a short story as a draft for a longone. This was printed and pub- 
lished technically, in order to secure a copyright in the title, etc. 
It dealt with the Jewish question in Russia. The longer book has 
not yet been written. 

Mr. Caine was gathering materials for the story, and contemplating a 
visit to the scene of it, when the attention of the Jewish people in Eng- 
land was directed to ‘ The Scapegoat,’ then appearing in Zhe ///ustrated 
London News, and the idea was conceived by some of them that no au- 
thor was better fitted to direct attention to the sufferings of the Russian 
Jews than he who had pictured the awful condition of the Jews in Mo- 
rocco. Out of that came the suggestion of which the public has already 
heard something. But it wiil seriously interfere with Mr. Hall Caine’s 
chances of gaining a true knowledge of the life of the Jews in Russia if 
the notion should gain ground that he is to be the employé and special 
commissioner of any Jewish society whatever. The journalists who con- 
veyed that impression probably did not at tke moment of doing so reflect 
upon the jealous character of all forms of Russian officialdom. To cor- 
rect that damaging error Mr. Hall Caine wrote a letter to the Zimes. 
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Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
etver the publication is issued in New York.) 


Alarcon, P. A. de. 


The Three-Cornered Hat, soc, Cassell Pub. Co. 
Alger, H. [The $500 Check, & 25. pt U. S. Book Co. 
nderson, A. rt d’Abréger en Ecriture inaire. 1/7. Paris: Galigni. 
Ball, R. Star-Land. $1. A Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Bancroft, G. History of the Battle of Lake Erie. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
Bells of London Town Drawing and Painting Book. soc. F, Warne & Co, 
Bible. The First Germanic Bible. Tr. by Wulfila. Ea. by G. H. Balg. 
fi 2 B. Westerman, 
Bissell, M.T. Physical Development and Exercise for Women. $1.25. 


odd. Mead & Co. 
Chi A. C. McClurg. & Co: 
icago: A. C. lu " 
John A, Taylor & Co. 
Carey 3 Phila: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Carlyle, T. Heroes and Hero-Worship. $r. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Catherwood, M.H. The Lady of Fort St John, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Champney, E. W. Three Vassar Girls in the Tyrol. $r.50. 
Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 

Chatterbow, 1891. $t 


x Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
Chester, E, Chats with Girls on Self-Culture. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Children’s Object Book. $1.50. F. ‘ 
Church, A. J. Story of the Iliad. $1. © Macmillan& Co. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. 
Cicero in His Letters. Ed. by R. Y. Tyrrell. $r.10. Macmillan & Co. 

ey Queen Summer. $2.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cromie, R. A Plunge Into Space. $1.25 F. Warne & Co. 
Crosby, H. Sermons. $1.25. A. DF. Randolph & Co. 
Crummell, A. Africa and America. Springfield, Mass.: Willey & Co. 


Brooks, E. Story of the Odyssey. $. 

Byron, Lord. Childe Harold. $:. 

Cameron, E.L A Hard Lesson. soc. 
»R.N. Averil $1.25. 


Curnoch, N. The Thrales of Redlynch. Hunt & Eaton. 
De Salis, Mrs. Floral Decorations, 6oc. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Descriptive Lists of Novels. Compiled by W. M. Griswold. 

‘ Cambridge, Mass.: W. M. Griswold. 
Dewar, J. Dyspépsia. soc. Brentano’s, 
Drake, A. A. Battle of Gettysburg. soc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Dyer, O. Gen. Andrew Jackson. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 


Fenn, G. M. Burr Junior. $1.50 Brentano’s. 
Ganconagh. John Sherman and Dhoya. soc. Cassell Pub. Co, 
Gestefeld,U. N. A Chicago Bible Class. $1.25. U. S. Book Co. 
Girl’s Home Companion, Ed. by Mrs. Valentine. $2. F, Warne & Co. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Tr. by T. Carlyle. 2 vols. $1.50. 

° Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Groves, J. P. With the Green Jackets. $1.50. Brentano's. 


Hawley, H. A. Friendly Letters to Girls. 30. 
Hawley, H A. Fricndly Talks With Boys. 50. 
Henderson, W. J. Preludes and Studies. $1.25. 
Henry L. ‘The Roll Call, and Other Stries. 6d. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
London: Digby, Long & Co. 


Higginson, T. W. The New World and the New Book. $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Hovey, R. Launcelot and Guenevere. $t.25 U S. Book Co. 
Howell, C. E. A Peep Into Cat Land. $1. F. Warne & Co. 
Howells, W. D. An Imperative Duty. Harper & Bros. 
Landor, W.S. Ed. by C.G. Crump. Imaginary Conversations. Vol. III $r.2s. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Lecky, W. E.H. Poems. D. Appleton & Co. 
Lever, C. Charles O’Malley. Ed. by H. Lorrequer. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Lohengrin. Illustrated by F. M. Gregory. $r.50. Brentano’s. 
Loughead, F. H. The Abandoned Claim. §$r.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Lyall, E. Max Hereford’s Dream. U.S. Book Co. 


35¢- 
Lyrics of the Living Church. Ed. by C. W. Leffiingwell. $r.50. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Mabie, H. W. Short Studies in Literature. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Magnificat. Illustrated by F. M. Gregory. $1.50. Brentano's, 
Mahaffy, J. P. Principles of the Art of Conversation. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. . 
Mather, J.M. John Ruskin: His Life and Teaching. $1. F. Warne & Co, 
McMahon, A. B. The Study Class, $r. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
McVickar, H. The Amateur Circus. arper & Bros. 
Modern French Lyrics Ed. by B. L. Bowen. 6sc. Boston: D.C Heath & Co. 
Moliére, I. B. P. Le Misanthrope. Ed. by F. Bocher. 25c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Moodey, M. L. A Little Millionaire. $1.50. Boston: D L»throp Co. 
Morton, A. H Correspondence. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. 
Nemec, B. The Grandmother. Tr. by F. Gregor. $z 25. 


Chicago: A.C. Sine © Co. 
Nevill, R. Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture. Guildford: Billing & Sons. 
Nye, Edgar W. Remarks by Bill Nye. z . F. T. Neely. 
Ober, F. A. The Knockabout Club on the Spanish Main. $1.50. 


ton : Estes & Lauriat. 
Onward Christian Soldiers. Illustrated by F.M. Gregory. $1 se; Brentano’s. 
Otis, J. The Braganza Diamond. 4 hila.: Penn Pub. Co. 
Papers in a + ; , Elmira: N. Y. State Reformatory. 
Parke, T. H. My Personal Experience in Equatorial Africa. $6. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Peacock. T. L. Melincourt. 2 vols. $3. Macmillan & Co. 
Peattie, E. W. With Scrip and Staff. $1. A, D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Pittenger. W. The Debater’s Treasury. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. 
Praed, C. The Romance of the Chalet. $1.25. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Pyle, H. A Modern Aladdin. $1.25. ,. Harper & Bros. 
Remondino, P. C. History of Circumcision. soc. : Phila,: F. A Davis. 
Read, O. Emmett Bonlore. $1.25. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 
Riley, J. W. An Old Sweetheart of Mine. $2.50. 


Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill & Co. 
Ruffini, G. D. Doctor Antonio. 75c. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Russell, W.C., etc. The British Seas. $7.50. ? Macmillan & Co. 
Scott, W. The Lady of the Lake. §$r. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Seeley, C. S. The Spanish Galleon. $r.25. 


Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 
Sheppard E. Charles Auchester. 2vols. $2-50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 





Shoemaker’s Best Selections. 30c. Phila.: Penn Pub. Co. 
Shoemaker, J- Delsartean Pantomimes. Phila.: Penn Pub, Co. 
Straight On. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
Suderman, D. Dame Care. Tr. by B. Overbeck. arper & Bros. 
ae P All Around the Year. soc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
S .M. Great-Grandmamma and Elsie. $1.25. Cassell Pub. Co. 


Synge. 

Tour e, A. W. A Son of Old Harry. 
Trumbull, H. C. 

Twichell, J. H. 


Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
Phila.: John D. Wattles. 
Dodd. Mead & Co. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. $3. 
ohn Winthrop. 7sc. 


Warden, F. Highest References. 300. John W. Lovell Co. 
Wendell, B. Cotton Mather. 75. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Wolff, H. F. The Country of the Vosges. $4. Logmans, Green & Co. 
Young, I. L. Helen Duval. 50c. San. Franncisco: Bancroft Co. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Japonica. 
By Sir Epwin Arnxoip, Fully illustrated by 
Rogert Bium. Large 8vo, $3.00. 

Sir Edwin Arnold's poetic and sympathetic study of 
the Japanese is one of the most artistic and hand:ome 
of the holiday books. In theme, style, illustrations 
and manufacture, it will appeal to every refined taste, 
presenting a most thoughtful and graceful study of the 
fascinating people among whom the author spent a 
year. Robert Blum's illustrations are drawn with fine 
feeling for the picturesque and romantic aspect of 
Japanese life. 


A History of the French 
Revolution. 


By H. Morse STEPHENS. In 3 vols. Vol. J., 
with maps, 8vo, $2.50. Vol. II., now 
ready, 8vo, $2.50. 

‘* We are glad to express our high appreciation of a 
work which will, when completed, form such a manu:l 


of the history of the Revolution as does not at present 
exist in the English language.” — The Nation. 


English Social Movements. 
By Ropert A. Woops. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book is the result of the author’s observations 
in East London and in the North of England. Its 
object is to sketch all the more important phases of the 
diff social s, which are arousing such 
wide interest in Englan?, exhibiting them in their rela- 
tion to each other and in their united influence upon 
the present and future life of the English people. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Duprat & Co., Dosinaiers. 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall 


FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 


“4 Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in 
America,” by Henrt Penge Du Bois. 1 vol., r2mo, 
with illustrations, and limited to 


200 copies, on Japan paper, - . 
800 on Holland - 
for which early orders eee solicited. 


A Ionic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It ffourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


- $5.00 
2.50 





Dr. EpHraIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says: 
“TI have wid it for several years, not only in m: 
but in my own paaey og case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess, For wage exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive-pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WorKS, Providence, R.I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OHIO. — 


Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St, 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND GASRCAL 
HOOL For YounG Lapis. Special ad 
oy Music, Art, Ora- 
pty ~—— and Cul Fall term begins 











Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
cat Home anv Day ScuHoon For Younc Lapigs. 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K 
BaRTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 


Athens, Ohio. 


HE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
does college work exclusively. Klectives in Bi- 
ology, Electricity, Elocution, Greek, Latin, etc. 

Special course in Pedagogy leading to degree. Tuition 
$30 per year. First patent in 1815. 
Cuas. W. Super, president. 











Menlo Park, Ca ifornia. 

ELAND "STANFORD, J.zn, UNIVERSITY.— 
Th-se interested ‘n the great twenty million dol- 
lar Endowment University, where the tuition is 

free, will find full information in the iilustrated “ Palo 
Alto,” pubished by the Students. $r.00 per year. 
Address, Tue Pato ALTo 





Boston, Massachusetts. 


Freeman Pl oes Rene £. “ 
SCHOOL OF Boston, Mass. x Set. 
EXPRESSION. a kinds of V and wor 
ining. 
Send for Catal Lag gee ee 
nouncement of the PROVINCE O EXPRESSION. 





Woodstock, Illinois. 


ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d year. A 
department of manual training. Send for cir- 





Warrenton, Virginia. 


as * UIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

1st year t. 17,1891. Situated 

2 the Piedmont region of Virginia, 54 miles from 

Waites, s = Richmond and Danville R. = or 
particulars, address Geo. G. Butter, A.M., 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHvoL ror Twenty Girts. Under the 

e of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

_ years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H 

LERC. 








Asheville, North Carolina. 


INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Cehtihed 
in 1793.) Ninety-eighth year — Octobe 
1st, t, at ASHEVILLE, Adhows, 

May. R. Brenan, Supt., Asheville, N: c. 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
lowships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing to pursue 

Add:ess Wits Wiitiams, Sec’y, Nash 





er courses, 
, Teon, 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE aenCAR COLLEGE. 
egular Winter course + Oct«ber rst, 1892 


Send for catalcgue, and ad Davip Street, 
N.D., Dean. 





STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. — and Maiden Lane, New Yorx. 
RIOR NUTRITION 











NOW READY, 


The Bachelor of Salamanca. 


By A. R. Le Sace. Translated by JAmEs 
TOWNSEND. With photogravure illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $t.00. Paper, soc. 


One of Le Sage’s best compositions. A volume of 
astonishing brilliancy and vivacity. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B'way, N. Y. 


Tue REMINGTON 





STANDARD 





TYPEWRITER 








Is to-day, as it has ever been, the 
leading Typewriter. 

Carefully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous ma- 
chine. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BRoADWAY, NEw York. 


MEMORIAL *# 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Collezes, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 


J. & ®. LAMB, 5 Carmine St.,'N. ¥. 













Address: The American vowed 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadwov 





Bank & OFFIce. 
FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 

Speciat 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
ag amg Av., 


Cago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Freon Avea., N, ¥, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0.’8 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oth 
has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 

tt is soluble. « 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
i, has more than three times the 
i strength of Cocoa mixed with 

4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour. 
ishing, strengthening, Eastty 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persuns i he health. 


Sold by Grocers ev icocers everywhere. 












W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





** My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—JaMEsS RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY'S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


F.Crosby Co. 


56 West 25TH ST, N. Y. 








FINE ART. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
Fine Pictures AT MODERATE PRICES. 


High-class Etchings, Engravin; 
ipuiy suitable for ——- 
and unprocurab'e 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6 up- 


rite Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 


wall visitors will be welcome to call and examine the 
collection, and cormanninetes | at a distance can have 
Rn gue Ni yy ae on 6 

ve Catal gue No. tchings, wi 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in i" 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Parts and 


ao East 16Tm St., Between Union SQUARE AND 
Firru Avs., New Yorx. 





and Water-colors, 
many of them rare 














BisHop PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Grorce Wm. Curtis, 
Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., 
James RussELL LowkLt, Etc., Etc. 
Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 
14x17. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 712 Arcu St., Phila. 


H. Wunderlich & Co., 


868 Broapway, 


Etchings, Old Prints, 
Engravings, Carbon Photographs, 


For sale by 





Water Colors, Frames, 
In Great Variety. 
NOW OPEN, 
Exhibition of stipple engravings of the 


last century. 


Old Letters. 


The subscriber wiil pay cash for old letters or docu- 
~~ uished Am ay of all 

larly desires 
ly those of the 





they 

are gradually going to decay. I will high prices 
d ts of old families would 

do well to them up. I also want letters or docu- 
on both Federal and Confede- 

rate, in the late civil war. Tt is well oe preserve all 
written prior to 1800, as obscure names have 

a value to me. If you have any letters, write to me 
at once, or them up and send them on, All 
dealings will be entirel Confidential. I want these 
letters for aut . and am the agent of the 


ograph 
largest colectos in the United States. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 


- 


REAL ESTATE. 
Twilight Park in the Catskills. 


Asummer settlement where thirty 
families occupy tasteful cottages, and 
enjoy family life without housekeep- 
ing cases, taking their meals at a 
Club House. The cost is moderate. 
There is pleasant social life. Chil- 
dren gain health and have all the fun 
they want. The life is wholesome, 
cheerful and restorative. It is just 
such a resting place as all seaboard 
and city residents need. Send for 
circulars. Chas. F. Wingate, 119 
Pearl St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others bm combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. 
formation furnished on application. 

WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Books purchased for cash. colagees fan 
Ps E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, <a ¥. 


un a & S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 














In- 











Park Row, 


hm want — Magazine or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAMS, 19a Was 195 W age 10TH 
Sreeer. N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS 


LE FRANCAIS. 


F sin ge Monthly Magazine. An invaluable = to 
rench students and teachers. Free sample Ad- 
enn RERLITZ & CO, W. Madison Sq.. New fork. 
SPANISH GENTLEMAN, graduate of the 
University of Madrid, will give in aay Spanish 
guage at pu s residence. Address, F. Ramirez, 
228 West 36th ath 
YOUNG LADY WI1H SEVERAL years’ 
experience in a Library would like position. 
Private and School libraries arranged and 
catalogued. Address J. E., care THE CRITIC 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
DITORIAL OR OVTHER POSITION 
wanted in a publishing business by a 
gentleman. Harvard graduate, middle age, 
literary experience, excellent record, and t 
ability to promote. E. M. S., Box 402, P. O., 




















Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


RICH FURS. 
SEAL SACQUES AND COATS. 


FUR CAPES. 


SABLE, SEAL, ASTRACHAN, KRIMMER, AND 
PERSIAN LAMB. 


MUFFS, BOAS, AND COLLARETTES. 
TRIMMING FURS. 
FEATHER BOAS. 

FUR CARRIAGE ROBES. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE 
New YORK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


** AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 











Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, ' 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprigrors. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 


Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Stréet, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N, Y. 





All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


WANTED.— Title-pages and indexes to 
Tue Critic for 1881, 1883, and Vol. I., new 
series Will pay good price. Address, H. 








New York. 





SMITH, 65 Pleasant Street, Dorchester, Mass. 








